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New Jersey Justice 


HE sterling value of real justice has once 

more been illustrated in New Jersey. Last 
winter, when Barker shot the Rev. Mr. Ket- 
Ler, there were probably few people aware of the 
shooting and its alleged cause who supposed that 
3ankER would be punished for the crime. The 
community was excited, and in nine eases out of 
ten sympathy was probably with the Barkers. 
Not only was it believed that Mrs. Barker told 
her husband the inciting story, but the inclina- 
tion was to believe the truth of the story itself, 
for it is not difficult to accept slander and very 
difficult to believe that a hitherto peaceable and 
law-abiding man shoots without grave cause. The 
community thus believing, the jury was expected 
to follow the custom, to listen to the Barkers’ 
story, and to acquit. 

Such, however, is not the law, and when the 
trial opened it was speedily discovered that the 
proverbial “Jersey justice” would come to the 
front. Judge- BLam entertained the notions in- 
culeated by the law on the subject of evidence and 
on the scientific and legal value of emotional in- 
sanity. Ile sat on the bench to administer the 
law, not to gratify the sentiments or the prej- 
udices or the passions of the public. He was there 
to uphold the law and not to assist Barker to re- 
venge an assault which, as we may assume, he be- 
lieved that Ketter committed upon Mrs. Barker. 

The first ruling of the judge which attracted 
attention destroyed the hopes of the defence. He 
declined to permit Mrs. Barker’s story to be told. 
To be sure, the story was printed in some of the 
newspapers, and the ruling of the court, to this 
extent, was disobeyed. Some of the story was 
also admitted by the court in order that a founda- 
tion for proof of real insanity might be laid. But 
the decision of the judge was that even if Mrs. 
Barker did tell her husband that Ketier had as- 
saulted her, Barker had therein no legal exeuse 
for his act; and, it might be added, even if he knew 
positively of the assault, he would have had no 


, 


legal cause. 

It is one of the evidences of the unhappy con- 
dition of our various judicial systems that such a 
decision as this is an astonishing exception to the 
rule which obtains in our courts. Generally the 
judge is guilty of aiding the sentimentalism, or 
the barbarism—one descriptive term is as good 
as the other—of the jury. He eonnives, as it 
were, at the attempt of the jury to find a way 
around the law for the purpose of defeating it, of 
bringing it to naught. He permits the intelli- 
gence of the jury to be lowered by challenges, and 
then he admits evidenee which, in such a case as 
Barker’s, does not justify the erime, but works 
upon the feelings of the jurors to the doing of in- 
justice, both in bringing about the escape of one 
who should be punished and in demoralizing the 
community by spreading abroad the impression 
that there are certain injuries which may be in- 
tliected by one man upon another which justify 
the injured in taking the law into his own hands, 
and even in killing the offender. This sort of 
thing is as essentially a blow at the law itself 
as the aet of the lyncher, and it was against the 
common practice of the bench, as well as of juries, 
the common practice of bringing the law into con- 
tempt, that the ruling of the judge operated when 
he held that Mrs. Barker’s story, not being a 


eause for Barkerr’s act, could not be admitted for 
the purpose ef inducing the jury to violate their 
oaths and disobey the law. 

Every once in a while the judges of our neigh- 
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boring State excite the admiration of a more in- 
different community by a stern upholding of the 
law, which, after all, is the highest expression of 
sovereignty in this republic. Only recently we had 
an illustration of the promptness and thorough- 
ness of Jersey justice in the cases of the Paterson 
ruffians who murdered a young girl. Justice should 
be quick and sure if its admonitory character is 
to be of any value to the community, and these 
qualities we seem oftener to find in the courts of 
New Jersey than in those of her neighbors. 


T is again proposed to make Hawaii a part of 

the State of California, though for what espe- 
cial advantage, either for California or for the 
Hawaiians, is not wholly clear. The time is hard- 
ly ripe for the admission of the islands to the 
rights and privileges of Statehood, and it is not 
likely that the citizens of California will relish 
the acquisition of so much raw material at once 
as the annexation of the new Territory would bring 
into fraternal relations with them. For the pres- 
ent matters are better as they are, and should be 
allowed to remain so until the State of Hawaii is 
ready to be proclaimed. California is rich enough 
and big enough, and intrinsically great enough, 
to get along without any such questionable en- 
largement of her territory or sphere of influence; 
and Hawaii is entitled to the hope of realization 
which her natural resources and peculiar strategic 
value so richly promise. 





EW YORK is at present in the throes of a 

horse epidemic somewhat similar to the epi- 
zootie which worked such equine havoc among us 
several years ago. Conditions are such that it is 
difficult for one on pleasure-driving bent to de- 
termine whether a vehicle approaching from behind 
is an automobile or a hansom cab drawn by a 
wheezing horse. So far the veterinaries do not 
seem to have been able to cope with the disease with 
much success, and the precise causes for the epi- 
demie are not easy to ascertain. It would be sur- 
prising, however, if the hard-worked horses of the 
New York city streets were not troubled with 
clogged-up lungs, owing to the overwhelming dirti- 
ness and dustiness of the highways, which to-day 
present an appearance which suggests, in a mild 
degree, the sufferings of Pompeii. 





R. WAYNE MacVEAGH is not known as 

an alarmist, and anything he may choose to 
say upon public questions is deserving of serious 
cousideration. We do not find anything essen- 
tially new, hewever, in his recent utterance at 
Harvard, in which he predicts a more hard-and- 
fast line of cleavage between the two great polit- 


ical parties, the contented on one side and the dis 
We have already had’ 


contented on the other. 
this condition of affairs during the greater part 
of our history, and as things have been so will 
they continue to be. Indeed, it would be a par- 
lous situation for this republic if every one was 
absolutely satisfied, since with no dissatisfaction 
among us we should soon fall into a state of stag- 
nation, destructive of all progress. A good healthy 
opposition is of the greatest value to any party 
in control, and if it were possible for the Re- 
publican party to-day to secure such a thing it 
would be far better off than it is. We do not look 
for particularly easy times ahead in view of the 
vast and new political problems with «which the 
American people must deal, but the “impending 
conflict ” verging upon, if not actually precipi- 
tated into, revolution is not to be greatly feared 
among a people whose chief assets are thrift, 
energy, industry, and common-sense. Mr. Mac- 
Veacu’s exhortation that we return to ethical 
ideals, “from which we have made a far and 
hazardous departure,” is worthy of commendation, 
in so far as we have made far and hazardous de- 
partures therefrom, but it is difficult to see where- 
in we have wandered so far afield, or, indeed, at 
what period in our country’s history we were any 
closer to ethical ideals than we are at present. 





HERE is little doubt that the United States 
as a nation is full of gratitude to the old sol- 
dier who thirty-five years ago made personal sac- 
rifices of great magnitude for the preservation of 
the Union, and the debt it owes to the widows and 


children of those who lost their lives in the civil 
war is being and will continue to be paid to the 
last dollar. The good name of the pensioners, 
however, must be kept above suspicion. It cer- 
tainly is the wish of all thinking men that the 
pension roll shall be a roll of honor, and no man 
having this in his charge can be otherwise than 
derelict in his duty who fails to exercise the most 
scrupulous care in the admission of new names 
to the list. It were better that he should stand 
too straight in this respect than that by yielding 
to clamor he should wink at dishonorable addi- 
tions to the army of beneficiaries. Even then he 
would make mistakes of a regrettable nature, but 
he could not cease to hold the respect and admira- 
tion of all right-thinking people. As we under- 
stand it, the controversy represented by General 
SickLes on the one hand and by Commissioner 
Evans on the ether resolves itself into the point 
that the Commissioner has not been compliant in 
the face of demands on that part of the Treasury 
in his control. If this be true, the Commissioner 
is to be praised rather than condemned, and the 
public will require of General SickLes far more 
specific complaints and far less glittering generali- 
ties than he has yet advanced before it will be 
satisfied to see the Commissioner humiliated. No 
one believes that the President was a party to the 
agreement which General SickLes claims was 
made during the campaign, and the flat-footed 
statement by Senator Scorr that no such agree- 
ment was entered into by the National Commit- 
tee, in the absence of material proof from General 
SICKLES, must be accepted as fact. Whatever 
General SickLEs may have believed to be the facts, 
we seriously doubt if an intelligent National Com- 
mittee would have ventured to make any such 
promises on behalf of the President. 


HE American people have borne their war 

taxes cheerfully. This being the indisputable 
fact, it ill becomes the authorities to hedge about 
with needless and irksome regulations the redemp- 
tion of unused revenue stamps, the chief results 
of which will be to save a few paltry dollars to 
the Treasury, and to increase to an appreciable 
extent the irritation of the public during an al- 
ready over-irritating season. The requirements 
that stamps shall be redeemable only at Wash- 
ington, and that affidavits proving ownership must 
accompany each lot sent in for redemption, is 
utterly absurd, and unworthy of a government a 
part of whose duties is to promote the happiness 
of the people. Especially in the matter of bank- 
check stamps are the requirements without reason. 
The amounts cannot be large, and in the nature 
of things many persons would rather suffer the 
loss of a few dollars than subject themselves to the 
inconvenience of the redemption; but why any 
holder of these stamps should be compelled to lose 
even so little as two cents is not at all clear. The 


. principle involved is the same as though the 


“amounts ran, into thousands of dollars, and Mr. 


Gacr’s subordinates in charge of this affair should 
be. made to understand the fact. 
Every national bank in the country should be 


a medium of redemption for the government’s ob- 


ligations in this matter, and should be required to 
pay as due honor to a genuine two-cent revenue 
stamp as to a thousand-dollar Treasury note that 
is not a counterfeit. 


HE latest eminent business man to deplore the 

waste of time in getting a college education 
is young Mr. TroMas, who was made president of 
the Seventh National Bank the day before it failed. 
The Journal printed what purported to be a long 
interview with Mr. Troatas, in which he told about 
himself and the chief points of his career. If the 
Journal reports him truthfully, he declared that 
the only regret of his life was the four years 
he spent in college. Tle said he went to Yale, 
studied hard, and graduated in 1894 ninth in his 
class. But he moans over those four years he spent 
in New Haven. “What use,” he says, “is the 
knowledge of Greek and algebra to the man who 
only wants to figure out commissions?” Not much. 
A eommon-school education has sufficed for many 
highly successful brokers. But Mr. Tuomas must 
not give way prematurely to regrets. Some time 
or other he may want to be something else than a 
money-making machine, or think of something 
else besides commissions, and then it is pos- 
sible that his Yale experiences may come in very 
handy. 
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Novel Municipal Conditions in St. Louis 





HE city of St. Louis has made a remarkable 
contribution to the municipal history of the 
country. It has recently passed through 
two elections, one of State and the other of 
municipal officials, at both of which tickets 
composed, with few exceptions, of first-class 

men have been elected, upon platforms entirely local in 
their character, the candidates being wholly unpledged 
as to policy and patronage, and not one of them being 
under obligation to contribute one cent to the campaign 
expenses. This unique episode occurred in this wise: 

Like all great municipalities St. Louis has been for 
years the victim of party strife, and has as a result 
suffered greatly by reason of the incompetence of 
officials chosen in this haphazard fashion. For nearly 
twenty years there has been in the city a group of men, 
Democrats in national politics, but devoted to the prin- 
ciple of independence in local affairs. These men have 
striven, in season and out of season, to secure nothing 
for themselves, but everything for the community in the 
way of good government. Their efforts have met with 
the same inevitable defeat which the raw recruit always 
experiences when he meets in pitched battle the dis- 
ciplined battalions of political Hessians, the army of 
spoilsmen. But they, like the “embattled farmer,” 
were true to principle and undismayed by disaster, and 
as the years rolled by, and they rose again from each 
successive defeat with unabated courage, it was said of 
one of them by a witty politician that he, like Hector, 
* still fought on, not knowing he was dead.” 

For four years past the city had been grievously op- 
pressed by an administration given over to riotous ex- 
travagance, shameless indifference to the public wel- 
fare, and outspoken addiction to party spoliation. [t 
was nominally Republican, but really of that order 
which uses party platforms as a cloak of respectability, 
utilizes the party machinery to maintain a flimsy pre- 
tence of popular government, while its workers loot the 
treasury. 

This period of municipal lawlessness brought with it 
an object-lesson of dirty, ill-lighted streets and alleys, 
undrinkable water, an inadequate sewer system, and 
public institutions ill kept and overcrowded, with in- 
mates badly cared for and exposed to hourly danger 
of death by fire, and a fiscal condition just one remove 
from bankruptey; so that at the election of November, 
1900, even this long-suffering public was ripe for re- 
volt. 

At this election there were to be chosen a number of 
State officials, including three Circuit Judges and a 
Sheriff. The Republican nominees were first in the 
field. The ticket selected was a fairly good one, and 
it was generally supposed to be sure of election; but, 
though such was not the fact, the party clique identified 
with the existing administration, known as the “ Zie- 
genhein Machine,’ was popularly supposed to have 
named the candidates. On the Democratic side the 
party leaders despaired of success. It was not thought 
that any Democratic ticket could dislodge the party in 
power, and hence no candidates could be found willing 
to put up the funds for a primary election for the 
empty honor of nomination. The leaders were, there- 
fore, confronted with the alternative of themselves ad- 
vancing the funds for the campaign or allowing their 
machine to disintegrate by non-use. In this exigency 
they made overtures to the group of independents al- 
ready mentioned, commonly known in the community 
as “Solar Walkers.” ‘They frankly stated their di- 
lemma, and. proposed that if the “ Solar Walkers ” 
would pay the legitimate expenses of the primary they 
might name the ticket and write the platform. Em- 
anating from such a source, the proposal struck these 
gentlemen at first as insincere, and as involving some 
ulterior purpese not immediately apparent; but upon 
careful consideration it seemed to be an opportunity 
to establish the precedent of local platforms for local 
clections, and to name good men who might possibly be 
elected. The arrangement was accordingly made and 
carried out in every particular; the platform ignored 
national questions and embraced purely municipal is- 
sues; the candidates named were of the highest stand- 
ard of fitness, and they were absolutely unpledged save 
to an honest performance of official duty. 

To the amazement of the whole community, the vio- 
ient revulsion gainst “ Ziegenheinism ” wiped out a Re- 
publican majority of some 10,000 votes and elected the 
entire Democratic ticket. 

The Republican party organs frothed at the mouth 
and denounced the arrangement by which this result 
had been achieved in unmeasured terms. Reckless 
charges of universal fraud were made against the Demo- 
cratic machine-men; but the next Grand Jury, which in- 
vestigated the matter—a body composed of many cf the 
hest citizens of St. Louis—found but fifteen indictments 
in all, and stated in its report that while they believed 
many frauds had been committed, they could only have 
been perpetrated with the connivance of the Republican 
election officials. Of these fifteen cases based upon 
indictments found, twelve were nolle - prossed by the 
State for insufficiency of evidence, one defendant was 
discharged upon trial by a Republican court, and two 
remain yet untried. 

In justification of their position the “Solar Walk- 
ers” maintained that the complex conditions of modern 
life Jn large cities makes political organization es- 
sential; without it effective action in the election of 
olicials is impossible. This proposition no one dis- 
putes. The objection to strictly party organizations 
is that they operate not in the interest of the public at 
arge,but of party candidates, usually not of the highest 

vder of men. Independent movements generally produce 
' other effect than to compel the party organizations 
‘© nominate somewhat better men than they would 
Ctherwise select. It seemed to them, therefore, that 
‘th: opportunity to make use of a complete party organ- 
vation, thoroughly equipped and ready for action, for 
the sole purpose of placing good men in office, and 








confining the issues of the campaign to local questions 
without the concession of any principle, was well worth 
the amount required for the legitimate expenses of the 
primary. 

Shortly after the November election the Democratic 
managers again proposed to the “ Solar Walkers” an 
arrangement of the same character as that adopted in 
November, in relation to the municipal election to take 
place in April, 1901, at which the Mayor and all other 
city officials were to be chosen. This second proposal 
was almost as much of a surprise to the “ Solar Walk- 
ers ” as the first, for they had assumed that the success 
in November would have restored the confidence of the 
Democrats in their ability to win without the inde- 
pendent vote. The leaders, however, claiming no acces- 
sion of civic virtue, pointed out with perfect candor 
that the situation was really unchanged, and that 
from their stand-point the same reasons existed for the 
proposed alliance as prevailed prior to the November 
election; that their purpose was to preserve their ovr- 
ganization, and that that could only be done, as they 
believed, by the alliance proposed. 

After careful consideration, the “ Solar Walkers ” 
again entered into a modus vivendi with the Demo- 
cratie bosses, in substance the same as the agreement 

. for the November election, with the added proviso that 
an early convention be held in order to enable the peo- 
ple to closely scan the records of the candidates, and 
to compel the Republican machine managers to put up. 
good nominations on their side. The programme was 
fully carried out. The convention was held on Feb- 
ruary 12 (the election being April 2, 1901), more than 





Rolla Wells 
Mayor of St. Louis 


a month earlier than usual. Candidates for all city 
offices and the Upper House of the Municipal Assembly 
were nominated, and, with one or two exceptions, were 
of the very best class in the community. It was not 
attempted to control nominations in the Lower House 
on account of the magnitude of the labor and the short- 
ness of time, since it would have required a separate 
organization in each of the twenty-eight wards of the 
city. The ‘ticket was headed by Mr. Rolla Wells as 
candidate for Mayor—a successful business man of the 
very highest character, who was identified with the 
sound-money wing of the Democratic party. 

The effect upon the opposite party was as expected. 
A group of Republicans, non-partisans in local affairs, 
selected Mr. George W. Parker, a gentleman of high 
standing in the community, and a ticket in the main 
(also omitting the Lower House of the Municipal As- 
sembly) of excellent men. They called in counsel the 
Republican machine managers, who, upon receiving cer- 
tain concessions in the way of candidates on the ticket, 
joined hands with the Republican independents, and 
placed the ticket thus selected in nomination by means 
of a direct vote at the primary without the usual con- 
vention. : 

Thus a situation unprecedented in the history of the 
city was brought about, and instead of being obliged 
to choose between two evils, as is usual in the case of 
strict party nominations, the voters of St. Louis had 
for the first time in their political experience an op- 
portunity to choose between two first-class tickets com- 
posed of men selected on the ground of fitness only, 
instead of on the basis of their views upon national 
questions. There seemed to be every prospect that a 
campaign conducted upon local issues alone would en- 
sue, and that the people would be enlightened as to the 
condition of their own affairs, and thus enabled to 
choose intelligently between the various candidates. 
But unfortunately the Republican press injected other 
issues into the contest. Beginning with an attack upon 





Mr. Wells, the Democratic nominee, for an alleged hos- 
tility to organized labor, he was charged with the 
heinous crime of having actually driven a street car, 
when, more than twenty years ago, he was superintend- 


ent of a local street railway, and all of its employees 
were on a strike. From this they proceeded with all 
sorts of unfounded charges as to his treatment of the 
men in the employ of the manufacturing company of 
which he was _ president. The Democratie news- 
papers retaliated with similar attacks upon Mr. Par- 
ker, the Republican nominee, and thus the contest took 
on all the rancor and exaggeration common to such con 
troversies whenever the personal or sentimental ele 
ments are prominent. 

An unusually heavy vote was cast at the election, 
resulting in Mr. Wells receiving a plurality of 8229 
votes. The total vote cast was 110,783, which was only 
10,000 less than the vote at the last Presidential elec 
tion. 

Again the ery of fraud was vociferously repeated by 
the Republican organs. It is yet too early to state 
definitely just how much fraud there was, but none 
except the most extreme Republican partisans, whose 
imaginations are inflamed almost to the extent of hys- 
teria, believes that there was suflicient to affect the 
result except in the case of certain candidates for the 
Lower House of the Assembly; yet even in this body of 
twenty-eight members less than a majority elected 
were Democrats. That there was some fraud there can 
be no doubt. Every one knows that an election in a 
great municipality cannot be held without it. But a 
careful study of the returns is suflicient to satisfy any 
impartial inquirer that the result is due first to the 
unquenchable antagonism of the people to the outgoing 
Ziegenhein administration, and the belief that the 
Republican ticket was altogether or chiefly selected by 
that influence. The unexpectedly large plurality of the 
Democratic ticket over the Republican is undoubtedly 
due to the injection of the labor question in the eam- 
paign as above referred to. 

A Committee of One Hundred leading citizens, fifty 
from each of the great parties, was formed prior to the 
election, and publicly offered large rewards for informa- 
tion which would secure the conviction of any person 
guilty of any fraudulent act at the election. On April, 
12, ten days after the election, after the most strenuous 
efforts had been made to discover frauds, only 124 com 
plaints had been made to that committee, of which but 
fifteen on investigation, proved to be of suflicient im- 
portance to submit to the Grand Jury, the remainder be- 
ing of such character as to be scarcely worthy of note 

Mayor Wells was inducted into office, and has shown 
from the very outset a determination to administer the 
city’s affairs in the interests of the public, and not of 
any party or clique. There seemed to be a general 
acquiescence in the situation, but on April 16 the Re- 
publican candidate, Mr. Parker, in a published letter, 
full of bitterness and intemperate expressions, whilst 
announcing his intention not to contest the election, 
asserted that he had been defeated by the “ grossest 
fraud backed up by brutal foree.” To this Mr. Wells 
answered, “If you are sincerely of the opinion which 
you here express, I do not see how you can consistent- 
ly, in view of your duty to the party which nomi- 
nated you and to the people of St. Louis, refuse to 
prove the truth of your statement,” adding that he 
(Wells) did not desire to hold the office unless fairly 
elected thereto. and urging Mr. Parker to institute 
a contest in order to discover the truth of the matter, 
offering to enter appearance, waive every technicality, 
und co-operate in every proper way to have the ballot- 
boxes opened and the votes counted. Thus unexpected- 
ly brought to book, after some hesitation and delay Mr. 
Parker reluctantly consented to allow the use of his 
name in making a contest. A suit was thereafter in- 
stituted, and is now pending, but the general belief 
is that the proceeding is purely perfunctory. 

These campaigns have given much encouragement to 
friends of good government in St. Louis. They have 
demonstrated what the “ Reform School” in politics has 
always maintained to be practicable, and the practical 
politician has always denounced as absurd, namely, 
that municipal campaigns can be conducted on munici- 
pal issues alone. They have demonstrated this further 
proposition that it requires but a few determined, intel- 
ligent men, with an eye single to good government, to 
frame these issues and marshal the hosts of voters 
upon each side to the amicable contest at the polls. 

These things are all the more clearly shown by the fact 
that the Republican press sought te conceal the real 
issues by bringing into the campaign two odious ex- 
amples of State interference in local self-government 
imposed upon the city by a Democratic Legislature. 
These were a metropolitan police law which gave con- 
trol of that department to commissioners named by 
the Governor, and which had proved most oppressive 
in its effects, and an election law which clothed the 
Election Commissioners (also appointed by the Gov- 
ernor) with undue powers, and inadequately safeguard- 
ed the rights of the minority party. But bad as these 
measures were, the voters could not see why they 
should hold the local Democratic ticket responsible for 
them, when the candidates had had nothing whatever 
to do with their passage. In other words, the average 
voter was roused, and could not be hoodwinked by false 
issues. He had endorsed bad municipal conditions un 
der the administration of one party, and following 
the usual course, held that party responsible and voted 
against it. ak 

To all who have striven for the betterment of civie 
conditions it is a distinct triumph of right. And to all 
Democrats who have wearied of his arrogant. dictation 
it is a gratifying relief to feel that once more a large 
contingent of his own party has placed the seal of dis- 
approval upon that chronic agitator and perennial can- 


‘didate, William J. Bryan, who has twice led his party 


to defeat, and forced it to abandon its coign of vantage 
as the dignified conservator of property and human 
rights, and descend to the radical extreme of hishonest 
money and almost every other political heresy known 
to populistic fanaticism. FAMES L. BLAIR. 





























The Start and Finish of the College Rowing Races at Poughkeepsie, July 2 





Won by Cornell; time, 18 min., 53 1-5 sec., with Columbia, Wisconsin, and Georgetown, in order named. The best previous record was beaten by even the last-named crew 
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GENERAL BENJAMIN FRANKLIN TRACY was asked 
recently on the witness-stand if he was a farmer. The 
fact is that at the age of seventy and more General 
Tracy delights in the two beautiful stock-farms which 
he owns, one in Tioga County, near Owego, where he 
taught school half a century ago, and another in 
Orange County, not far 
from Goshen. There 
seems to be no doubt in 
the-minds of New York 
lawyers that General 
Tracy even to-day com- 
bines in his personal- 
ity the elements that 
go to make up a great 
lawyer about as success- 
fully as any of his 
contemporaries. When 
KLLEN BARSTOW was a 
school-girl in Owego, 
Mr. Tracy was her 
teacher, and when she 
married THomMas Cor- 
LIER PLATT, and_ their 
son’ FRANK H. PvLatr 
became a_ lawyer, the 
firm of Tracy, Boarb- 
MAN, & PLATT eame 
into - being naturally 
enough. During the 
war General TRACY was 
commandant at Elmira, 
New York, of the Confederate prisoners there. Gen- 
eral Grant made him District Attorney, and not 
long after his removal to Brooklyn he was_ recog- 
nized as leader of the bar. He was one of HENRY 
Warp Brecuer’s counsel. In 1881, while serving as 
Judge of the Court of Appeals, he wrote the famous 
decision in the Elevated Railroad case which has been 
ever since quoted as a precedent in the matter of 
damages against the “L” roads. Whether as Secre- 
tary of the Navy, or as a lawyer in active practice, or 
as a stock-farmer up in Orange County, he is a kindly 
and able and agreeable man. 

General Tracy many years ago bought the JoHN 
MINCHEN place at Goosetown in Orange County, about 
three miles from Goshen, New York. MINCHEN was one 
of the first breeders and raisers of trotting horses in 
the State of New York, Imported Alexander, an Eng- 
lish running horse, having sired them. Goosetown is 
made up of a hotel and a blacksmith shop by the ‘side 
of the post-road from Goshen to Montgomery. All 
the freight taken. toe Orange County in the old times 
went up the Hudson to Newburg, and was then trans- 
shipped to wagons on the old plank road, with its toll- 





Gen. Benjamin F. Tracy 


gates at regular intervals. It was on the MINCHEN 
place. which is now General Tracy’s, and on the 
CHARLES BACKMAN farm near by—whither General 
Grant loved to resort—that the American trotter 


as a distinct factor in the sporting life of the United 
States first saw the light. BackMAN had made a 
fortune in the wholesale liquor business, and soon 
after the war bought a farm in Wallkill Valley, a 
mile from Goosetown.. The idea of breeding trotting 
horses was originally BACKMAN’s, and for years his 
magnificent stock-farm was the Mecca to which lovers 
of American sport made regular pilgrimages. Forty 
thousand dollars’ worth of BACKMAN’s stock was sold 
at one time when Senator StanForp’s Palo Alto farm 
was started. General Tracy’s fine horses were sold 
while he was Secretary of the Navy. 


Dr. JAMES CRAVEN Woon, of Cleveland, is an Ohio 
man who has won public honors on both sides of the 
Atlantic without going into politics. Born in the 
Buckeye State forty-two years ago, bred on a farm, 
full of the energies and ambitions of the youth of the 
Middle West, Woov got to college at Delaware, Ohio, 
and drank in new am- 
bitions with his book- 
learning. The nearest 
good medical school 
was at Ann Arbor, and 
there he went to study 
what he had decided to 
be his life-work. Grad- 
uated in due time, he 
shortly afterwards re- 
ceived the high compli- 
ment of an election to 
the chair of gynexcol- 
ogy in the University 
of Michigan. Here, 
then, as early as 1885, 
Was a young American 
with a_ specialty; it 
was not until the early 
00's that the necessity 
for specialization was 
generally recognized. 
The start of these five or six years bore early fruit; 
young Woop was elected to membership in the British 
Gynecological Society. His text-book on gynecology 
was received in many colleges as a standard. He 
helped found the International Congress of Gynzcol- 
ogy and Obstetrics; was made corresponding member of 
the British Homeopathic Medical Society, and has just 
been elected president of the National Society of his 
school of medicine. 
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PADEREWSKI'S fame as a pianist seems so secure that 
one could hardly imagine the possibility of his eclips- 
ing it in other lines. Yet this seems less remote since 
the production of “Manon,” for public approval is 
not less pronounced in favor of the opera after a run 
of several weeks than it was the day after the opening 
performance. This took 
place at the Royal Opera, 
Dresden, May 29, but for 
weeks before that date 
the city was deeply in- 
terested in the opera, its 





composer, and the lead- 
er, Herr voN ScHucH. 
PADEREWSKI superin- 
tended all the rehears- 


als, and every morning 
about ten o'clock he 
reached the  stage-door, 
sometimes alone—some- 
times accompanied — by 
his wife. It was on one 
of these occasions that 
the snap-shot reproduced 
herewith was made, and 
which shows the great 
musician in a somewhat 
different garb from that 
in which his American auditors have seen him. 
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With 


his red-gold hair nearly concealed by a tall hat, and 
clad in ordinary street costume, he seemed more busi- 
ness man than musician; and yet when he entered into 
the rehearsals there could be no mistake. 


Counr Leo Totstor is said to be contemplating. a 
visit to England some time within the next three 
months. The papers of that country in speaking of 
this do so with some enthusiasm, for the great Russian 
author has many admirers in Great Britain, even if 
his disciples and followers are not as numerous as they 
once were. His ex- 
communication by the 
Greek Church has re- ; 3 
sulted in binding his ; 
friends and _ followers 
more closely to him, 
and his devoted wife’s 
protecting letters have 
not been without their 
influence and_ weight. 
They are even regard- 
ed as exceptional liter- 





ae baer 


ary efforts — worthy 
to rank with some of 
the best work of her 
famous husband. Tor- 
STOL is well in touch 
with . English _ litera- 


ture, and his early ad- 
miration for ROBERT 
Louis STEVENSON un- 
doubtedly had much to 
do with the upbuilding 
of that author’s repu- 
tation. Treasure I[sl- 
and, STEVENSON’S earli- 
est literary effort of 
note, had scarcely been 
out a month ere Tot- 
STOI was recommend- 
ing it in terms of un- 
qualified praise to his friends and correspondents. 
The picture printed herewith of the Count was taken 
while he was on his usual daily constitutional in one 
of the quieter streets of Moscow. He still affects the 
picturesque in dress, but as he is consistent in this re- 
spect with his teachings of simplicity, he can hardly 
be criticised for it. 
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A banker, a lawyer, and a preacher sat in a parlor- 
car on the Hudson River Railroad enjoying the beauty 
of a central New York landscape after a June rain. 
“On that farm,” said the banker, pointing out of the 
ar window, *“ fourteen yvears ago Dr. JAMES F. Mc- 
KERNON, then a farmer’s boy, tended a sick sheep. 
He was skilful, gentle, and patient; the suffering ani- 
mal got well. There were vague dreams of another 
life, of study and struggle, on his mind, and the young 
man borrowed some money the following autumn and 
came to New York. Eleven years ago he was gradu- 
ated at the Columbia Medical College—after three 
years of work and recitation from 7 A.M. until 11 P.M., 
study until 1 A.M., and as scant time for eating as for 
sleeping. In six weeks after graduation he was sup- 
porting himself, examining applicants for insurance 
in an industrial company. In five years he was able 
te study a specialty in the treatment of the throat 
and ear. He is making $25,000 a year now, and works 
just as hard as he ever did. He is one instance of the 
farmer’s boy who comes to the city and conquers fame 
and fortune, but there are not so many now as there 
used to be.” 

And there seems to be considerable food for reflec- 
tion in this last statement. Perhaps one hears less of 
these ambitious country lads than in the old days. 
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The Start of the Second Race —‘‘ Columbia” to Windward 




















The Second Race—Making for the Line 
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The ‘‘Columbia’s”? Accident in the Second Race—The Martingale 
twisted like a Hook 




















The First Race—Hoisting the Mainsail on the ‘‘ Constitution” 





THE “COLUMBIA”-“CONSTITUTION” RACES OFF NEWPORT 


Showing Scenes in the First Race, wherein the “Constitution” was defeated; and the Second Race, which was not finished, owing to an Accident to 
the ‘* Columbia” 
Photographs by James Burton 
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Mr. Dooley: On the Practice of Medicine 


HAT’S Christyan Science?” asked 
Mr. Hennessy. 
“Tis wan way iv gettin’ th’ mon- 
ey,” said Mr. Dooley. 
‘But what's it like?” 
Hennessy. 

* Well,” said Mr. Dooley, “ ye have something th’ 
matther with ye. Ye have a leg cut off.” 

“Th? Lord save us,” exclaimed Mr. Hennessy. 

“That is, ye think ve have,” Mr. Dooley went on. 
“Ye think ye have a leg cut off. Ye see it goin’, an’ 
says ve to ye'ersilf: * More expinse. A woeden leg.’ 
Ye think ye've lost it. But ye’re wrong. Ye’re well 
as iver ye was. Both legs is attached to ye, on’y ye 
don't know it. Ye call up a Christyan Scientist, or 
ye'er wife does. Not manny men is Christyan Scien- 
tists, but near all women is, in wan way or another. 
Ye'er wife calls up a Christyan Scientist, an’ says she, 
‘Me husband thinks he’s lost a leg,’ she says. ‘* Non- 
sense,’ says th’ Christvan Scientist, she says, f’r she’s 
a woman too. * Nonsense,’ says she. ‘No wan iver 
lost a leg,’ she ‘Well, ‘tis sthrange,’ says th’ 
wife. *Hle’s mislaid it, thin,’ she says, ‘ fr he hasn't 


Mr. 


asked 


SiLys. 





” 


‘““No wan iver lost a leg,’’ she says 


got it,” she says. * He on’y thinks he’s lost it,’ says 
th’ Christvan Seientist. ‘ Lave him think it on again,’ 
she says. * Lave him raymimber,’ she says, ‘ they’se no 
such thing in th’ wurruld,’ she says, ‘as pain an™>in- 
jury,’ she says. ‘Lave him to put Jsis mind hard to 
it,” she says, ‘an’ T'll put mine,’ she says, ‘an’ we'll all 
put our minds to it, an’ *twill be all r-right,’ she says. 
So she thinks an’ th’ wife thinks an’ ye think th’ best 
ve know how,an’ afther a while a leg comes peepin’ out, 
with a complete set iv tootsies, an’ be th’ time 
th’ las’ thought is expinded, ye have a set iv as well- 
inmatched gambs as ye iver wore to a pienic. But ye 
mustn't stop thinkin’, or ye’er wife or th’ Christyan 
Scientist. If wan iv ve laves go th’ rope, th’ leg ‘Il 
vet discouraged an’ quit growin’.” 
“Sure, ‘tis all foolishness,” said Mr. Hennessy. 
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“ Well, sir, who can tell?” said Mr. Dooley. “If it 
wasn’t f’r medical pro-gress, I’d be sure the Christyan 
Scientists was wrong. But th’ doctor who attinded 
me whin I was voung ’d be thought as loonatical if he 
was alive to-day as th’ mos’ Christyan Scientist that 
iver rayjooced a swellin’ over a long-distance tilly- 
phone. He inthrajooced near th’ whole pd¥ish into 
this life iv sin an’ sorrow, he give us calomel with 
a shovel, bled us like a polis captain, an’ niver thought 
anny medicine was good if it didn’t choke ye goin’ 
down. I can see him now as he come up dhrivin’ an ol’ 
gray an’ yellow horse in a buggy. He had whiskers 
that he cud tie in a knot round his waist, an’ him an’ 
th’ priest was th’ on’y two men in th’ neighborhood 
that carried a goold watch. He used to say *twas th’ 
healthiest parish in th’ wurruld, barrin’ hangin’s aw’ 
thransportations, an’ thim come in Father Hickey’s 
province. Ivrybody thought he was a gr-reat man, 
but they wudden’t lave him threat a spavin in these 
days. He was catch-as-catch-can, an’ fie’d tackle anny- 
thing fr’m pneumony iv th’ lungs to premachure bald- 
ness. He’d niver heerd iv microbes, an’ nayther did T 
till a few years ago, whin I was tol’ they was a kind iv 
animals or bugs that crawled around in ye like 
spiders. I see pitchers iv thim in th’ pa-apers with eyes 
like pooched eggs, till | dhreamed wan night I was a 
hayloft full iv bats. Thin th’ dock down th’ sthreet 
set me r-right. He says th’ mickrobes is a vigitable, 
an’ ivry man is like a conservatory full iv millyons 
iv these potted plants. 

“Well, that sounds all r-right, an’ I sind f’r a 
doctor. ‘ Dock,’ says I, ‘me vilets ar-re thinnin’ out, 
an’ I feel as though I was full iv sage, brush,’ I say. 
Th’ dock puts a glass chube in me mouth an’ says, 
‘ Don’t bite it.’ ‘ D’ye think I’m a glass eater?’ says I, 
talkin’ through me teeth like a Kerry lawyer. ‘ What's 
it f'r?? I says. ‘To take ye’er timprachoor,’ says he. 
About th’ time I’m r-ready to sthrangle he removes th’ 
chube. * How high does she spout?’ says I. ‘ Ninety- 
nine,’ says he. ‘Good hivens,’ says I. ‘Don’t come 
near me, dock, or you'll be sun sthruck,’ I says. ‘ I’ve 
just examined ye’er blood,’ he says. ‘ Ye’re full iv 
weeds,’ he says. Be that time I’m scared to death, 
an’ I say a few prayers, whin he fixes a hose to me 
chest an’ begins listenin’. ‘ Annything goin’ on in- 
side?’ says I. ‘’Tis ye’er heart,’ says he. ‘Glory be,’ 
says I. ‘What’s th’ matther with that ol’ ingine? 
says I. ‘I eud tell ye,’ he says, ‘ but I'll have to call 
in Dock Vinthricle, th’ specyalist,’ he says, ‘I 
oughtn’t be lookin’ at ye’er heart at all, he says. ‘I 
niver larned below th’ chin, an’ I’d be fired be th’ 
Union if they knew I was wurrukin’ on th’ heart,’ he 
says. So he sinds f’r Dock Vinthricle, an’ th’ dock 
climbs me chest an’ listens, an’ thin he says, ‘ They’se 
something th’ matter with his lungs, too,’ he says, * At 
times, they’re full iv air an’ again,’ he says, ‘ they 
ain’t, he says. ‘Sind f’r Bellows, he says. Bellows 
comes an’ pounds me as though I was a roof he was 
shinglin’, an’ havin’ accidentally hit me below th’ belt, 
he sinds for Dock Laporatteny, an’ th’ Dock sticks his 
finger into me as far as th’ knuckle. 


— 


* He shakes his head an’ goes out iv th’ room with. 


th’ others, an’ they talk it over at tin dollars a minyit 
while I’m layin’ there at two dollars a day—docked. 
Whin they come back, wan iv thim says, ‘ This here is 
a mos’ inthrestin’ case an’ we must have th’ whole 
class take a look into it,’ he says. It means me, Hin- 
nissy. ‘Dock,’ he says, ‘ye will remove its brain. 
Vinthricle, ye will have its heart; an’, Bellows, ye will 
take its lungs. As f’r me,’ he says, ‘I will add wan 


more vermiform appindix to me belt,’ he says. ‘’Tis 
sthrange how our foolish pre-decessors,’ says he, ‘ niver 
got on to th’ dangers iv th’ vermiform appindix,’ he 
says. ‘T have no doubt that that’s what kilt Methu- 
salem,’ he says. So they mark out their wurruk on 
me with a piece iv red chalk, an’ if I get well, I look 
like a rag earpet. Sometime they lave things in ye, 
Hinnissy. I knowed a man wanst—Moriarty was his 
name, Tim Moriarty—an’ he had to be hem-stitched 
hurridly because they was goin’ to be a ball game that 
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He jingled whin he walked 


day, an’ they locked up in him two sponges, a saw, an’ 
ice pick, a goold watch, an’ a pair iv curlin’-irons 
belongin’ to wan iv th’ nurses. He tol’ me he didn’t 
feel well, but he didn’t think annything iv it till he 
noticed that he jingled whin he walked. 

“That’s what they do with ye nowadays, Hinnis- 
sy. Ivry time I go into Dock Cassidy’s office, he gives 
me a look that makes me wisht I’d wore a suit iv chain 
armor. His eyes seem to say. ‘Can I come in? Be- 
tween th’ Christyan Scientists an’ him, ’tis a question 
iv whether. ye want to be threated like a loonytie or 
like a can iv presarved vigitables. Father Kelly says 
th’ styles iv medicine changes like th’ styles iv hats. 
Whin he was a boy, they give ye quinine f’r whativer 
ailed ye, an’ now they give ye sthrychnine, an’ nex’ 
year they'll be givin’ ye proosic acid, maybe. He says 
they’re findin’ new things th’ matther with ye ivry day, 
an’ ol’ things that have to be taken out, ontil th’ time 
is comin’ whin not more thin half iv us ‘Il be rale an’ 
th’ rest ‘ll be rubber. He says they ought to enforce th’ 
law iv assault with a deadly weepin’ again th’ doctors. 
He says that if they knew less about pizen an’ more 
about gruel an’ opened fewer patients an’ more win- 
dows, they’d not be so manny Christyan Scientists. 
He says th’ diff’rence between Christyan Scientists an’ 
doctors is that Christyan Scientists thinks they’se no 
such thing as disease, an’ doctors thinks there ain’t 
annything else. An’ there ye ar-re.” 

“What d’ye think about it?” asked Mr. Hennessy. 

“T think,” said Mr. Dooley, “that if th’ Christyan 
Scientists had some science an’ th’ doctors more Chris- 
tyanity, it wudden’t make anny diffrence which ye 
called in—if ye had a good nurse.” F. P. DUNNE. 
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BATTLES OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY | The Storming of Stony Point 


Stony Point is a rocky promontory on the Hudson, forty-two miles above New York. Early in the Revolutionary War it was captured, strengthened, and garrisoned by the British. On the night of July 16, 1779, 
it was retaken by the American forces under General Wayne. Subsequently the fortifications were destroyed and the place abandoned. The remains of the fortifications have been preserved 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
KNEW afterwards—long, long afterwards—that I 
had been stabbed repeatedly; how many times is 
now of little consequence, although I have some- 
times counted the white cicatrices on my body, 
tracing each with wonder that I had not long ago 
done with this life. 

For that matter, I was regarded as already ended 
when they tore my assailant from my body and shatter- 
ed him to death with their hatchets and knives, pistol- 
ling him again and again while he still quivered in the 
long grass. 

As for me, I appeared to be quite dead, and whether 
to bury me there or in some kinder spot, none could 
determine, while the dear maid I loved lay senseless 
in Black Betty's arms. 

As it was afterwards told to me in the saddest days 
of my life, so I tell what now befell the rescued, the 
rescuers, and that scarcely palpitating body o’ mine, 
the soul of which floated on the dark border-land of 
Death. For it came to happen that dawn, lurking be- 
hind the eastern hills, set dull signals of fire on every 
western peak, warning Mount and Renard that day was 
on their trail to bare it for all who chose to follow. 

My senseless sweetheart they bore to the waiting 
chaise, and my body still retaining some warmth, they 
bore that, too, because they dared not bury me before 
she had seen me dead with her own eyes. 

All that day they rode west by north, climbing the 
vast divide, halting to lie perdu when their keen ears 
heard movements all unseen, pushing on to tear the 
path free while their axes rang out among the wind- 
falls. Then, when the western sun sank beyond the 
Ohio into the sea of trees, the winds of the east filled 
their nostrils and the long divide had been passed at 
last. 

That night my dear love opened her eyes, and the 
darkness that enchained her fell, so that she crept to 
my feet as I lay in a corner of the chaise and laid 
her head on my knees. 

Whether she thought me alive or dead none knew. 
3etty had bared my body to the waist and washed it. 
For a corpse they do as much. Later, without hope, 
Mount brought a pannikinful of blue-balsam gum, 
pricked from the globules on the trunk, and when Betty 
had once more washed me, they filled the long gashes 
with the balsam and closed them decently, strip on 
strip, with the fine cambric shift which my sweetheart 
tore from her own body. 

Later, when the moon was coming up, they car- 
ried me lying in a blanket, my sweet- 
heart walking beside me, and her silk- 
en shoon in tatters till her feet bled at 
every step, but refused to go back to 
the chaise. That night they thought 
me surely dead, and watched without 
sleep lest the rigidity of dissolution 
surprise me ere my limbs had_ been 
laid straight. But the morning found 
me as [ was, and the first shadow of 
night revealed no change, nor was | 
dead on the next morning, nor on the 
next, nor yet on the next. 

A still Sabbath in the forest, passed 
amid the sad twilight of the trees, 
gave them hope; for I had opened my 
eves, though I saw nothing. But that 
night Death sat at my right hand, and 
the next night Death cradled my head: 
and my dear love lay at my feet and 
looked Death steadily in the eyes. 

The fever which loosened every mus- 
cle burned fiercely all night long, and 
my voice broke out from my body like 
a demon mocking within me. A few cof 
the Lenape, roaming near, followed and 
shot at us towards dawn, driving us 
north into the forest, where the chaise 
vas abandoned, the traces cnt, and the 
horses loaded with corn. 

North and south the runways of the 
Long House pierced the wilderness, and 
these were the trails they followed, 
the men on foot, bearing me on their 
litter of blankets and balsam boughs, ¢ 
the women crouching on the sack-laden 
horses. 

As for me, I lived on through cold and 
heat, storm and stress, seeing, hearing 
nothing, dumb, save when the demon, 
hidden in my body, mocked and laugh- 
ed between my blackened lips. That 


demon was always watching things 
which I could not see, peeping out 
through my eves into hell. Hours 


came when there was no water, and the 
demon knew it and mouthed and cursed 
my shrinking lips. Then he would 
turn on me and tear at my throat and 
enaw me and thrust his claws into my 
brain. Sometimes 1 heard his low 
laughter, for though T could neither 
see nor hear aught in the world, T could 
hear the demon sometimes, and feel 
him in my body, setting fire to the blood 
tiil it boiled like the water he craved. 

At night he often stole my body and 
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-arried it where the darkness burnt and charred. Theie 
he would take out my bones, one by one, and kLreak 
them for the marrow to dry hard. 

These things no one has told me. I remember them 
in sleep sometimes, sometimes waking. 

What I have heard from others is vague, and to me 
unreal as a painted scene in a picture where a film 
lias settled under cobwebs. I hear that I breathed 
through days which I never saw, that I opened my 
eyes on lands which are strange to me, that my babble 
broke primeval silences which God himself had sealed. 
Nay, not I, but the demon mocked through those 
voiceless voids and lost ravines, through the still 
twilight of the noonday forest, through midnight sum- 
mits muffled in the clouds. But only I know that, or 
dream it sometimes when I ponder on my end and on 
that fair salvation which my father finds lately in 
Christ. 

Now, my dark soul, to hidden realms addressed, re- 


turned to me one night, and, listening, heard the demon. 


scratching at my bones. Then, weary and perplexed, 
inside my body crept my soul and drew the lids of both 
eyes down, so that we might sleep together before the 
busy demon knew. 

Yet I, having my soul again, opened my eyes to find 
a star was watching me; then, content, lay closer to 
my soul and slept. And thus the demon found us, and 
so fled back to the sleepless hell from whence he came. 

Sleeping, I smelled lavender in the forest, and I 
thought the wood had windows where a sweet wind 
blew. Truly, there was a window somewhere near me, 
for I found my eyes had opened and could see it where 
the curtains swayed in the sun. 

Hours later I looked again; the window was still 
there and the moon beyond, low among pines whose 
shapes I knew.., 

Hours came and faded into sunshine; days brought 
bright spots on the curtains; night brought the moon 
and the tall pines. Sweet-fern, too, I smelled some- 
times, and I heard a soothing monotone of familiar 
sound below me. 

One day a cock crew and I fell atrembling all alone, 
I knew not why. That night a new sound woke me, 
and I felt the presence of another person. Moonlight 
silvered the window of a room which I knew; but I 
was very quiet and waited for the sun, lest the phan- 
toms I divined should trick me. 

Then came a morning—perhaps the next. but I am 
not sure—when I knew I was in a bed and was very 
tired, too tired to see aught but the sheets and the 
sunlit curtains beyond. That night, however, I heard 





me, lying in a Blanket” 


carried 


‘into the room and look at 


rain falling on a roof and fell asleep, watching the win- 
dow for the: hidden moon. 


When I first recognized the room, my memory served 
me a trick, and I thought of the school-room below 
where-the others were imprisoned—NSilver Heels, Peter, 
and Esk. Slyly content to doze abed here in Sir 
William’s room, I understood that I must have been 
lying sick a long, long time, but could not remember 
when I had fallen ill. One thing sure: I did not mean 
they should know that I was better; I closed my eves 
when I felt a presence near, lying still as a mouse until 
alone again. 

Sometimes my thoughts wandered to the others in 
the school-room with Mr. Yost, for I did not remem- 
ber he had been scalped by the Lenape, and I pitied 
Silver Heels and Esk and fat Peter a-thumbing their 
copy-books and breathing chalk-dust. Faith, I was 
well: off in the great white bed, here in Sir William’s 
room. 

I could see his fish-rods on the wall, looped with 
silk lines and scarlet feather-flies; his hunting-horn, 
too. and his whip and spurs hanging from hooks be- 
neath a fox’s mask and brush. There hung his fowl- 
ing-pieces above the mantel, pouch and horn dangling 
from crossed ramrods: there rose his bookease with 
the eared owl atop, and the Chinese jar full 0’ pipes, 
long as my arm and twice as strong—a conceit which 
sent a weak wave of mirth through the body I could 
not move. 

Soft! They are coming to watch me now. Se I 
slyly close my eyes till they go away or give me the 
drinks they brew to make me sleep. I know them; 
were I minded I might gather strength to spit out their 
sense-stealing stuffs. But I swallow and dream and 
wake to a new sun or to mark the waxing moon, now 
near its full. 


Our Doctor Pierson was here to-day and caught me 
watching him. They’ll soon have me in the schoo!-room 
now, though I do still play possum all I can, eating 
my gruel, which a strange servant brings me, and pre- 
tending not to see her. Yet I am wondering why the 
maid is so silent and that her gown is so dark and 
stiff. 

Later that day I saw Colonel Guy Johnson come 
me, but I did not mean he 
should think me awake, and so closed my eyes and lay 
quiet. When Sir William should come, however, | 
would open my eyes, for I had been desiring to see 
him since I saw his rods and guns. It fretted me at 
times that he neglected me, knowing 
my love for him. 

Once, as I lay dozing, Peter crept 
into the room and stared at me. He 
had grown tall and gross and heavy- 
eved, so that I scarce knew him, nor 
had he a trace of Sir William in his 
slinking carriage, which was all Mo- 
hawk, and the worst Mohawk at that. 
I was glad when he ceased thumbing 
the bedposts and left me. 

The next day I saw Dr. Pierson be- 
side me and asked for Sir William. 
He said that Sir William was away 
and that I was doing well. We often 
spoke after that, and he was ever busv 
with my head, which no longer ached 
save when he fingered it. 

Then one night I awoke with a cry 
of terror and found myself sitting ur- 
right, bathed in a chilly sweat, shout- 
ing: that the Cayugas were abroad and 
that.-I must hold them back by the 
throat till Sir William could arrive 
and restrain them. 

Lights soon moved into the room; | 
saw Doctor Pierson and Guy Johnson. 
but the dammed-up floods of memory 
had broken loose like an old wound, 
and the past came crowding upon m¢ 
till I fell back on the pillows, con- 
vulsed and gasping, while the strong 
hands of the doctor began their silent 
work, tapping head and body, till some- 
body gave me a draught and I drowsed 
perdu. 


Day broke—the bitterest day of life 
I was to know. I felt it, listening to 
the rain; I felt it in the footsteps that 
passed my door—footsteps I did net 
know. Why was the house so silent? 
Why did all go about so quietly, dress- 
ed in black? Was there some one dead 
in the house below? Where was Silver 


Heels? Why had she never come to 
me? How came I here? Where was 
Jack Mount and Cade Renard? And 


Sir William, where was he that he 
came not near me—me who had lain 
sick unto death in his service and for 
his sake? 

Dread numbed me; I strove to call 
but my dumb lips froze; I strove to 
rise and found my body wrecked in bed 
without power, without sense, a help 
less, inert thing between two sheets. 

















Why was I alive if aught had 


Why was T here? 
harmed Silver Heels? God! And I safe here in bed! 
Where was she? Where was she? Dead? Why do 
they not tell me? Why do they not kill me as I lie 
here if I have returned without her? 

I must have cried aloud in my agony, for the doc- 
tor came running and leaned over me. 

nh * “uw ’ 

“Tell me! Tell me!” I stammered. “ Why don’t 
you tell me?” and strove to strike him, but could not 
use my arms. 

“ Quiet, quiet,” he said, watching me; “I will tell 
you what you wish to know. What is it, then, my 
poor boy?” 

“ [—want—Felicity,” 

“ Felicity?” he repeated, 
ahem!—Miss Warren.” 

I glared at him. 

“Miss Warren has gone with Sir John Johnson to 
Boston,” he said, dryly. 

My eyes never left him. 

“Ts that why you cried out?” he asked, curiously. 
“Miss Warren left us a week ago. Had you only 
known her she would have been happy, for she has 
slept for weeks on the couch yonder.” 

“ Why—why did she go?” 

“T cannot tell you the reasons,” he said, gravely. 

“ When will she return?” 

“T do not know.” 

With a strength that came from God knows where, 
dragged myself upright and caught him by the hand. 
“She is dead!” I whispered. “ She is dead, and all 
in this house know it save I who love her!” 

A strange light passed over the doctor’s face; he 
took both my hands and looked at me carefully. Then 
he smiled and gently forced me back to the pillows. 

“She is alive and well.” he said. ‘On my honor 
as a man, lad, I set your heart at rest. She is in 
Boston, and I do know why. but I may not meddle with 
what concerns this family, save in sickness—or death.” 

I watched his lips. They were solemn as the sol- 
emn words he uttered. I knew death had been in the 
house; I had felt that for days. I waited, watching 
him. 

“ Poor lad,” he said, holding my hands. 

My eyes never left his. 

“ Aye,” he said, softly, “his last word was your 
name. He loved you dearly, lad.” 

And so I knew that Sir William was dead. 


I blurted out. 


blankly. ‘“ Oh—Miss— 


— 


CHAPTER XIX 


AY after day I lay in my bed, staring at the 
D ceiling till night blotted it out. Then, stunned 

and exhausted, I would lie in the dark, crying 
in my weakness, whimpering for those I loved who had 
left me here alone. There was no strength left in me, 
body or mind; and, perhaps for that reason, my suf- 
fering was too feeble to waste what was left of me, 
for I had not even the strength of the fretful who do 
damage themselves with every grimace. 

Certain it was that my thinned blood was grow- 
ing gradually warmer, and its currents flowed with 
slightly increasing vigor day by day. The fever, which 
had come only partly from my wounds, had doubtless 
been long in me, and had fermented my blood as the 
opportunity offered when Wraxall nigh drained my 
every vein with his butcher’s blade. 

The emaciation of my body was extreme; my limbs 
were pithless reeds, my skull grinned through the tense- 
ly stretched skin, and my eyes were enormous. 

Yet, such sturdy fibre have I inherited from my 
soldier father that grief itself could not retard the 
mending of me, and in the little French mirror I 
could almost see iny sunken muscles harden and 
grow slowly fuller. Like a pear in a hot-frame, I 
was plump long before my strength could aid me or 
my shocked senses gather to take counsel for the 
future. 

The dreadful anguish of my bereavement came only 
al intervals, succeeded by an apathy which served 
as a merciful relief. But most I thought of Silver 
Heels, and why she had left me here, and when she 
might return. Keen fear lurked near to stab me 
when, rousing from blank slumber, my first thought 
was of-her. Then I would lie and wonder why she 
had gone, and tell myself I loved her above all else, 
or whimper and deem her cruel to leave me. 

One late afternoon the doctor came with a dish of 
China oranges, which t found relief in sucking, my 
gums being as yet somewhat hot and painful. He 
made a hole in an orange and I sucked it awhile, 
watching hitn meditatively. He wore crape on his 
arm—the arm that Quider had broken, and which now 
he could not bend as formerly. 

“Why does not my aunt Molly come to see me?” 
asked, quietly. 

“Dear lad,” said the doctor, raising his eyebrows, 
“did you not know she had gone to Montreal?” 

“How should I know it,” I asked, ‘when you tell 
me nothing?” 

“T will tell you what I am 
gently. . 

“There is one man I would like to see.” I said, 
“and that is Mr. Duncan. Will you send to the guard- 
house and. beg him to come to me, doctor?” 

“ Aye, that I will, lad,” he said, cheerily. picking up 
his hat and case of drugs. “ And, by-the-way, your 
regiment of Border Horse will be here in a month. 
You will doubtless be content to see the gallant troop- 
ers in whose ranks you will one day serve, please 
God.” 

“ Perhaps,” I said, closing my eyes. 

I must have fallen into a light sleep, for when T 
unclosed my eyes I saw Mr. Duncan beside me, look- 
ing down into my face. I smiled and raised one 
hand, and he took it gently in both of his strong, sun- 
browned hands. 

“ Well, well, well.” he muttered, smiling, while the 
tears stood in his pleasant eyes, “here is our soldier 
heme again—that same soldier whom I last saw in the 
guard-house, having his po!l clipped by honest Wrax- 
all, @ la coureur des bois—eh?” 

I motioned feebly for him to find a chair beside my 
bed, and he sat down, still holding my hand in his. 


— 


permitted,” he-answered, 
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“ Now.” 1 said, “explain to me all that has hap- 
pened. The doctor tells me what I ask, but I have had 
little inclination to hear much. I like you, Mr. Dun- 
can. Tell me everything.” 

“ You mean—about Sir William?” he asked, gently. 

“ Yes—but that last of all,” I muttered, choking. 

After a silence he straightened up, unhooked his 
sword, and laid it against the wall. Then, settling 
comfortably back in his chair, he clasped his hands 
over his white gaiters and looked at me. 

“You must know.” he said, “that Colonel Guy 
Johnson is now superintendent of Indian affairs in 
North America for his Majesty. He has appointed as 
deputies Colonel Claus and Colonel John Butler—” 

“Who?” I exclaimed. 

“Colonel Butler,” repeated Mr. Duncan; “ you re- 
member him, don’t you?” 

“Yes, I remember him,” I replied; ‘ where is he?” 

“He and Joseph Brant are organizing the lovalists 
and Indians north of us,” said Mr. Duncan, innocently. 
“This border war in Virginia has set the Six Nations 
afire. Many of our Mohawks have slipped away to 
join Logan and Sowanowane against this fellow Cre- 
sap, who murdered Logan’s children; the others are 
restless and sullen. There was but one man in the 
world who could have controlled them—” 

He paused. 

“Yet,” he said, “the rebels, too, would doubtless 
use the savages against us if they could win them 
over. Sir John says so. That is why he sent Thay- 





“Poor Lad,” he said 


endanegea and’Célonel Butler to recruit in the north. 
They say that Captain Walter Butler is with Cresap. 
I don’t know; I have not seen him in months.” 

“T know,” said I, quietly. 

“ Doubtless you met him, then, at Cresap’s camp?” 

** Doubtless.” 

Mr. Duncan waited a moment, then laughed. 

‘*“You were ever-a man to keep your own counsel,” 
he said. 

After a silence I asked him what month of the year 
it now was. I had noticed yellow leaves outside. 

“ October,” he said, pityingly; “did you not know 
it?” 

I tried to realize the space of time which had been 
wiped out from my memory. 

“When did Sir William—die?” I muttered. 

Mr. Duncan looked at me with tears in his eyes. 

“ On Monday, the 11th of July.” 

“ Tell me—all,” I motioned, with quivering lips. 

“Tt is history,” he said, simply. ‘I will tell you 
what I heard and what I witnessed.” 

“On the Ist of July we received news of the mur- 
der of Bald Eagle, a friendly Delaware chief. Rumor 
had it that one of my Lord Dunmore’s agents had 
slain the old man, but-that, of course, is preposterous. 
It is hard to sift truth out of rumors. Why, the 
wildest statements were openly made in some taverns 
that young Walter Butler had murdered the old man. 
What reason could Walter Butler have to slay a 
friendly chief in Pennsylvania?” 

“ Go on,” I said, grimly. 

“Well, then, this murder was committed while the 
poor old man was sitting in his canoe on one of the 
streams near Fort Pitt. After tearing the scalp from 
the old man the murderer set him afloat in his canoe. 
The ghastly progress of the dead was seen by Indians 
and whites, and the news, following the report of the 
outrage on Logan by that creature Daniel Great- 
house, ‘roused the Six Nations to fury. ‘ 

“You know that even after the Logan outrage Sir 
William had held back the warriors of the Long House; 
but this fresh crime drove them frantic. They might 
still have held off had not Bald Eagle been scalped, 
but you know, Mr. Cardigan, that the Six Nations 
always regard the scalping of a murdered person as a 
national act, not an individual one, and always ac- 
cept it as a declaration of war.” 

“T know,” I said. 

“The sachems of the Long House,” continued Mr. 
Duncan, “ immediately notified Sir William that they 
desired to see him without delay. When you think, 
Mr. Cardigan, that the murders of Logan’s children 
and of Bald Eagle touched every clan tie in the Six 
Nations, nothing could prove more clearly the mar- 
vellous influence of Sir William over the savages than 
the fact that their first impulse was not to seize 
hatchet and knife and begin an indiscriminate butch- 
ery of our people, but to solicit a conference with Sir 
William, so that they might state their wrongs eca'm'y 
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and ask his advice. Lord! Lord! A great man died 
in last July; and who can take his place?” 

Again he wiped his brow and clasped his gaitered 
knees with his hands. 

“In two days,” he resumed, “two hundred Onon 
dagas came here, with intelligence that four hundred 
more were on their way. Then they came in hordes 
Mohawks, Senecas, Cayugas, and Oneidas. From morn 
ing till night Sir William in talking 
with them, persuading and promising and exerting 
himself to hold the gathering tempest in cheek. 

“He was even then far from well: his old troublk 
had returned; he could scarcely drag himself up here 
to this room when night came. 

“ The weather was frightfully hot: nearly the whole 
of the first day was occupied by the speech of Sen 
howane, a Seneca chief, who made out a bitter case 
against the white people of Cresap’s command. A 
Cayuga war-chief followed the Seneca, speaking unti! 
the moon rose. 

“The next day was the Sabbath. Sir William lay 
ahed all day, unable to see for the frightful pains in 
his head. Yet the next day, at half past nine in the 
morning, Sir William was at the fire, belts in hand 

“Never, never, Mr. Cardigan, had any one heard 
him speak with such eloquence. Sick unto death 
he was, he stood here in the burning July sun, hour 
after hour, in the cause of peace. He spoke with all 
the fire and vivacity of youth; his words held the 
savages’ grave and strained attention until the end.” 

Mr. Duncan paused, staring at space as though 
to fix that last scene in his mind forever. 

“T was commanding the escort,” he said. ‘“* My men 
saluted as the Indians left the congress. When the 
last chief had disappeared, I saw that Sir William 
was in distress, and ran to him. He lurched forward 
into my arms. I held him a moment. He tried to 
speak, but all he could say was, ‘ Tell Michael I am 
proud—of—him,’ and then fell back full weight. We 
got him to the Hall and laid him on the library 
eouch. A gillie rode breakneck for Sir John. who was 
at the old fort, nine miles away. Mistress Molly had 
gone to Schenectady; there remained no-one of his own 
kin here.” 

Mr. Duncan leaned forward—his face in his hands. 

“Sir John came too late,” he said: “Sir William 
died utterly alone.” 

“ Where is he buried?” I asked. 

“In the’ vault under the stone church he built 
the village. When you can walk—we -will go.” 

“T shall walk very soon now,” said I. 

After a moment I asked who had 
William. + 

“In title and estate Sir John succeeds him,” said 
Mr. Duncan, “ but the King has conferred the inten- 
dancy of Indian affairs on Colonel Guy Johnson.” 

“Ts he as close a friend as ever of Colonel Butler 
and Joseph?” 

*Quite. Joseph Brunt is a special deputy, too.” 

“ Then God save our country,” [ replied, calmly, and 
closed my eyes. 


was engaged 


as 


in 


succeeded Sir 


Lying there, thinking, I saw for » moment into 
that red horror called ‘the future—which now, thank 


God, is already the past. 

Presently—for I was becoming very tired—I asked 
about the two forest-runners who had brought me 
hither, not mentioning their-names, for prudence’ sake. 

“T don’t know where they are,” said Mr. Duncan, 
rising to buckle on his sword. “The little, mild- 
spoken man disappeared the day that Sir John and 


Miss’ Warren left for Boston. The other, the big, 
swaggering fellow, abandoried by his running-mate, 


seemed astonished, and hunted about the village for a 
week, swearing that there was foul play somewhere, 
and that his comrade would never willingly have de- 
serted him. Then our magistrate, Squire Bullock, was 


stopped and robbed on the King’s highway—aye, and 
roundly cursed for a Tory thief—by this same grace- 
less giant in buckskin who brought you here. They 


sought for him, but you know how those fellows travel. 


He may be in Quebec now, for aught I know—the im- 
pudent rascal.” 
After a moment [ said. “Miss Warren, you say, 


sared for me while I lay ill?” 
“ Like a mother—or fond sister.” 
I closed my eyes partly. 
He looked down at me and pressed my hand. 
“T-have tired you,” he said, gently. 
“No; you have given me life,” I answered, smiling. 
To be Continued. 


“Up with the Blue!” 


OWN with the Crimson, and up with the Blue, 

D Lads of the Diamond, the Gridiron and Crew! 
JoHy debaters of logic and lore, 

Jollier trainers of brawn at the oar, 

Up with the colors of Old Elihu, 

Give to the breezes the banner of Blue! 


lo triumphe! Hurrah for the boys, 

Solid in grit and in avoirdupois! 

Yale to the front for muscle and brain; 
Shake out your banner, Old Eli, again! 
Hark to the echo on river and shore, 
Look to vour laurels and bend to the oar! 


Here’s to the blend of the Old and the New, 

All the world over is turning to you; 

Brothers afar on sea and on shore, 

Watching to catch the gleam of your oar; 

Quick to the signal! Swing to it, boys! 

Furnish the muscle! We’ll furnish the noise. 

Pull to the rhythm of swift-beating hearts, 

Pull to the cheering that courage imparts. 

Pull for fair evelids that moisten with dew, 

Pull for the girls that are praying for you! 

“jing wide the banner of Old Elihu, 

Down with the Crimson, and up with the Blue! 
WALLACE BRUCE. 
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The Naval Station on 


Puget Sound 





Hf State of Washington is, with the excep- 

tion of Alaska, the most northwestern sec- 

tion of the United States, and, as the chil- 

dren in our schools are taught to say, it is 

bounded on the north by the Strait of Juan 

de Fuca and British Columbia, and on the 
west by the Pacific Ocean. 

It is this description which should tend to emphasize 
its importance to the thinking mind, and for two great 
reasons—first, the strategic importance of the control 
of the Strait; second, the enormous carrying trade 
on the Pacifie Ocean, coupled with the fact that this 
iv the nearest point for trade purposes to the Orient. 
This most important sea thoroughfare, the Strait, is 
the outlet for the whole northwestern country—for the 
cities of Seattle, Tacoma, and Olympia on Puget 
Sound: for the cities of Victoria, Vancouver, and Na- 
naimo in British Columbia. 

The control of this Strait will be one of the points 
sooner or later to be settled. 

At present the boundary-line passes along the centre 
of the Strait proper until near Victoria, when it keeps 
closer to the shores of Vancouver Island, and then 
trends to the north and east until it joins the boun- 
dary-line of 48° N.—this noted line which separates 
us from British Columbia. 

The line of coast—about five hundred miles—from 
the southern boundary of Alaska to the Strait of Fuca 
is all that England owns in this part of the Pacific. 





ble that this entrance would be closed in case of hos- 
tilities. The entire Sound is fortified. but how well 
experience only can demonstrate. 





























The Torpedo-boat destroyer ‘*Goldsborough”’ on her Trial 
Trip in Puget Sound 


There is at this yard a large dry dock, in which the 
Oregon was prepared for her long trip around the 
Horn in 1898. The approach to this dock is unex- 
celled. A vessel can carry deep water to the very sill. 





upon which the dock debouches is large enough to hold, 
comfortably, our entire navy, with plenty of water for 
the heaviest draught vessels. What is more, there 
is abundance of room for other and larger docks, and 
within short distance quarries from which all neces- 
sary stone could be procured, or if wood were desired, 
there are millions of feet within sight. Port Blakely, 
containing the largest lumber-mills in the United 
States, is only six miles distant. Buildings are being 
rapidly completed, and within the next few years it 
will be a fully furnished navy-yard, without peer. As 
it is now, it contains more land than any other navy- 
yard, being as large as New York and Norfolk com- 
bined. 

In Puget Sound, which has over 2000 miles of shore 
line, there is room to maneuvre a fleet, and it would 
have to leave the Sound only to practise great guns. 

Compare this with any other navy- yard. From 
Portsmouth, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, or Nor- 
folk the fleet would have to go to sea to drill, even 
from Mare Island. Around these yards there is no 
opportunity for landing parties except on exposed 
coasts. Here there are plenty of places, for at no 
time is the wind sufficiently strong to prevent landing 
on one shore or the other, and there are but few days 
on which drill would have to be deferred on account 
of the cold—in fact, ice is one of the few things this 
country does not produce naturally. Everything in the 
food line necessary for man or beast can be found, 

especially fish in greatest 
abundance and of every 





Sixty-three miles back 
from the entrance to 
this Strait lie Victoria 


sort. A gentleman hav- 





and Esquimalt, the lat- 
ter the only navy - yard 
on which England could 
depend in the event of 


trouble with the United 
States, and which would 
be the only base from 
which a hostile naval 


demonstration could be 
launched against us. It 
threatens Puget Sound, 
being but thirty - two 
miles from its entrance, 
and should the forts be 
passed, the cities on the 
Sound could be cap- 
tured, the navy-yard at 
Bremerton be destroyed, 
and the control of the 
Strait would into 
other hands ours. 

On the hand, 
should our subdue 


pass 

than 

other 
fleet 


England’s, and capture 
the navy-yard at Esqui 
malt, England’s — only 
naval base would pass 
from her to us, and in 
such event she would 
have to move from this 


part of the Pacific, retir- 
ing to Hong-kong, thou- 
sinds of miles away, and 
our coast would be free 
and safe. 








England apparently 








ing come to Seattle last 
vear for an_ indefinite 
visit, wrote to a friend 


asking if clothing and 
the necessaries of life 


could be found out here; 
this friend, being some- 
thing of a wit, answered, 
“ Everything but canned 
salmon; bring that.” 
The visitor did bring it, 
to the great amusement 
of the owners of some of 
the largest canning es- 
tablishments in the 
world. 

In case of the closing 
of the mines in British 
Columbia there is a 
great plenty of coal in 
this section—possibly of 
not so good a grade as 
that from the other side 
of the line. but good 
enough in case of need, 





and there is no doubt 
that good — steaming- 


coal, equal to the best, 
will be found. 

A railroad about forty 
miles in length now con- 
nects this navy - yard 
and Olympia, bringing 
the yard into rail con- 
munication with the 
whole country. The 











realizes what the control 
of this part of the Strait 
means better than we do. 


Nature has placed at 
hand every object ‘that 
can make our side of the Strait invulnerable; it re- 
mains for man te do the rest, man being represented 
by the forees of our army and navy. principally the 
navy. Here is needed a large arsenal for the equip- 


ment of a fleet; here enormous forti- 
fications must be built to prevent the 


The ‘‘Iowa”’ in the Puget Sound Dry Dock 


There is never need of dredging; the entrance once cut 
there is never any shoaling. There is no tidal cur- 
rent to swing the ship against the side of the entrance: 
thus the work of docking is very simple. The inlet 


large ferry for freight, 
soon to be established, 
will, in connection with 
the railroad, bring with- 
in easy distance of the 
yard the Canadian Pacific, the Great Northern, the 
Northern Pacific, and the Southern Pacific railroads, 
and these will be able to land freight in the very shop 
for which it is intended. There is a line also project- 
ed from here to points on the Strait, 
so that a vessel could leave here and 
at a port some distance on her way 





ingress of a hostile fleet, and here a 





large fleet must be maintained to 
mancuvre In these waters, learning 
the coasts, and helping to throw us on 
the safe side. must we deter- 
mine the size of our element or factor 
of safety. 


Soon 





It is net generally known. that 
within eighty miles of Victoria, and 
forty-six miles inside Puget Sound, 
there is a nucleus of a navy - yard 
Which is destined to be one of the 
most important—if not the most im- 
portant—-in the United States. Ten 
vears ago a wilderness, it now teems 


with life. Its situation is ideal, its 
only drawback being that there was 
not land enough secured at its incep- 
{ion. To have purchased the whole 
peninsula on which the yard is situ- 
ated would have cost no ten 
years ago than a few acres will cost 
now. The peninsula would have fur- 
nished sites for an ordnance vard, as 
at Washington, D. C.; a torpedo sta 
tion, as at Newport, Rhode Island; 
anda torpedo boat depot, besides sites 
for dry docks, which are imperative- 
ly needed for ou rapidly increasing 
fleet. It is absolutely Jandlocked, its 
shortest approach narrow, 
winding channel six miles long, hea- 
vily fortified and mined. Its longest 


more 


being 2 





as 
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be overtaken by belated stores. It is 
sixty-eight miles by water to Port 
Angeles, and but forty-eight by land. 

This Port Angeles, as well as New 
Dungeness, will come within the 
sphere of usetulness as a_ strategic 
point, they being directly opposite 
Victoria and Esquimalt, and from 
their natural shape are entirely pro- 
tected from the winds and seas that 
blow in from the ocean. Port An- 
geles is twenty-eight miles from the 
entrance to the Sound, and New 
Dungeness but sixteen miles. 

A few miles from the Seattle side 
of the Sound are two bodies of fresh 
water—Lakes Union and Washington, 
the latter being nineteen miles long 
and over three miles wide. Lake Union 
is connected with the Sound, and it 
is intended to establish communica- 
tion through by canal and locks, so 
that there will be two large basins of 
fresh water in which the ships in or- 
dinary can be laid up. 

The prevailing wind is from the 
south. The highest velocity ever re- 
corded was forty-two miles an hour, 
from the southwest. The region is 
remarkably free from severe local or 
general storms. 

In. fact, as General W. T. Sherman 
once. said, * God has done more for 











approach is fourteen miles, with an 








Puget Sound than for any other place 





entrance so narrow an enemy’s ship 
would stand no chance of getting 
through, and it is more than proba- 


Filling the big Dry Dock at the 


Puget Sound Naval 


Station 


in the world.” 
DENNIS H. MAHAN. 
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Architecture and Civic Duty 





ITIZENSHIP imposes responsibilities. It 

is the citizens of a community who de- 

termine the quality of its civilization; in 

the long-run they get what they deserve. 

What they want, know that they want, 

and are determined to have, they are 
pretty sure to compass sooner or later. And if a mi- 
nority: perceive a public need to which the majority 
are blind, they must first of all set about a campaign 
of education to bring the multitude to the realization 
of the need and of the possibility of meeting it. 

In certain fields of civie activity this is well un- 
derstood, and there are strong associations of citizens 
organized for the procurement of better things in 
politics, sanitation, schools, and the like. But only 
lately have we Americans begun to recognize that there 
is such a thing as municipal art, or that civic patriot- 
ism has anything to do with the fine arts. It is the 
artists themselves who have taught us our first les- 
in this line. Art leagues, municipal art socie- 
and associations of painters, sculptors, decora- 
and citizens interested in the arts, in the West 
as well as in the East, have recently been active in 
the discussion of measures and projects for the ar- 
tistic improvement of our great cities, and in efforts 
to awaken a healthy public sentiment with regard to 
it. This has not been a campaign of selfishness on 
their part. It would be a national blessing if citi- 
zens in other walks of life generally showed half as 
much public spirit and largeness of mind as_ these 
members of our art societies. The finest example of 
municipal decoration in America—the Navy Arch 
in New York—was made possible only by the most 
disinterested devotion and patriotic self-sacrifice on 
the part of the artists concerned in its production; 
and the enthusiasm which it evoked is an encouraging 
indication that this generous zeal has not been wasted. 
But there is still much to be done to arouse both the 
people and public authorities throughout the country 
to a due regard for their duties and responsibilities in 
the matter of public art; for many people feel that the 
less a city or State government has to do with art 
the better, and that it is, after all, useless to bother 
one’s self about a perfectly hopeless situation. 

This short-sighted conclusion is, however, wholly 
wrong. We cannot separate art from the activities of 
a civilized community. Especially does architecture 
touch the life of a city at innumerable points. Like 
all the arts, it is a form of expression, and is rightly 
accepted as one of the truest exponents of the culture 
of any given time and people. Governments must build, 
as well as private citizens; States and cities must 
erect capitals and court-houses, town-halls and schools, 
bridges and viaducts, monuments and parks, and em- 
ploy architects and sculptors, painters and landscape 
gardeners. Unfortunately this necessary official con- 
cern in the fine arts has hitherto been left largely 
to chance. It has been regulated by no controlling 
principle; its scope and methods have never been 
properly defined. What part should sculpture and 
painting play in our public buildings? Shall bridges 
and viaducts be left entirely to the engineers, or shall 
they be made works of art as well as of engineering 
by the employment of competent associated or consult- 
ing architects? Is it the city’s duty ‘to embellish our 
streets and squares, and if so, how and to what ex- 
tent? Who shall be responsible for the location and 
settings of public buildings and decorative ‘monu- 
ments? Are the personality and professional attain- 
ments of officially employed architects matters of pub- 
lic concern or only of private political patronage? 
These questions have never been adequately discussed, 
though they lie at the very root of any correct and 
systematic handling of the subject of public art. 
The solution of the problems they raise must wait upon 
the development of a more general popular interest 
and a wider experience in matters of public art than 
have as yet been manifested by the citizenship of the 
country at large, and especially of our great cities. 

Official contact with art must generally take one or 
both of two forms—regulation or patronage. In a 
democratic community the field of official regulation 
of the arts is very narrow. We rightly resent official 
interference in matters of private interest or. taste, 
except for the protection of the life and health of the 
public. We may justly object to the creation of any 
official tribunal of taste to dictate or control the de- 
sign of private buildings. But it is proper that 
there should somewhere be lodged in competent hands 
the authority to determine the sites of public deco- 
rative works, of statues, and of monuments, to ar- 
range for a proper treatment of their surroundings, 
and to reject whatever is unworthy or offensive. One 
of the most important elements in the campaign of 
education which must precede, in most cases, the es- 
tablishment of such bodies, is the emphatic insistence 
upon the fact that the functions they are to exercise 
can be rightly discharged only by experts. One of 
the hardest lessons for Americans to learn seems to 
be that of the necessity of expert training for pub- 
lic administration. Every legislator seems to imagine 
himself competent to deal with any and every ques- 
tion that comes before him: and how few are the 
citizens willing to confess themselves unprepared by 
their previous training to fill any office to which they 
may be called, whatever its nature! This cheerful 
readiness to undertake any function for which one 


is wholly unqualified is a curious trait of our usually 
shrewd people, and explains much of the amateur bun- 
gling which vitiates our municipal administrations. 
The most vociferous art-critie is often the man most 
consummately ignorant of the very rudiments of art. 





How much we need a reform in the limited but im- 
portant field of expert art-regulation is evident on 
comparing the statues to be seen in most American 
cities with those in European capitals. Too often 
they look as if they had been dropped by sheer ac- 
cident where they stand, so lacking are they in es- 
sential relation to their environment, and in proper 
settings and approaches. A statue or memorial col- 
umn needs more than a pedestal and an open space 
to stand in; it requires appropriate surroundings and 
decorative accessories to lead up to it and give it 
dignity. In European cities, where this is well un- 
derstood, works of this kind are set upon important 
axes or lines of view, in centres of open spaces, in 
front of monumental buildings, at the intersections 
of avenues, or in some other position which establish- 
es an obvious artistic relation between the column or 
statue and its immediate surroundings. Its dignity 
is further enhanced by carefully studied arrangements 
of platforms, balustrades, parterres of flowers and 
grass, and even of the paving of the space about it. 
It is only novices in art who are content with statues 
set on casual spots on the greensward, and pedestals 
rising abruptly out of the pavement, surrounded by 
a few stone blocks to protect them from carriage 
wheels. A monument worth setting up at all is worthy 
of a dignified and appropriate treatment of its site 
and surroundings, and should not be accepted if the 
city is unable or unwilling to provide these. 

But the city must also give its direct patronage 
to the arts. It cannot escape the necessity of erect- 
ing buildings, and it should also be held to the duty of 
decorating them in a fitting manner. The duty of 
building well and thoroughly has usually been, on the 
whole. fairly well discharged; but how inadequately 
have we insisted upon the equally imperative duty of 
building beautifully! Practical convenience and util- 
ity we have always demanded, and too often been con- 
tent with these alone. Yet as between utility and 
beauty the latter is the more lasting and essential 
quality. Long after the practical convenience of a 
building has been outgrown on account of changing 
conditions, its beauty will remain to delight, or its 
ugliness, to affront the gaze of every passer-by. Its 
convenience concerns the few who use it; its artistic 
qualities the many who look upon it—the whole com- 
munity. Like old wine, a beautiful building grows 
more precious with the years, for time deals tenderly 
and lovingly with its lirtes and colors. Our national 
Capitol and White House, Independence Hall, and 
Christ Church in Philadelphia, the State House and 
King’s Chapel in Boston, the City Hall and St. 
Paul’s and Old Trinity in New York, have to-day a 
rarer charm than when they first stood forth in the 
freshness of new masonry and sharp profiles. When a 
city or State erects a beautiful structure, it returns to 
the tax-payers a large interest upon their investment, 
in which the humblest citizen can share without cut- 
ting coupons in a bank vault to claim it withal. Beau- 
tiful architecture is the one form of art which reaches 
and appeals to all sorts and conditions of men. It can- 
not be shut up in a house or gallery like a picture, nor 
does it depend, like a work of sculpture, on a person- 
ality or episode for its interest, and it is not an art 
of momentary and occasional exercise like music. Ar- 
chitecture is the one universal art, speaking through 
the eves to the emotions of the child and the adult, 
of the wise and the foolish. Its works stand through 
the centuries, diffusing continuously whatever is in 
them of beauty or inspiration; their delightsomeness no 
one ean seize tor himself alone. This is one of the high 
prerogatives of architecture, to be like the “ quality of 
inerey,” twice blessed; “ for it blesseth him who gives 
and him who takes,” and compels even the selfish and 
vainglorious man to enrich the commonwealth, and 
increase the sum of the public enjoyment by the very 
splendor and richness of what he provides for his 
own gratification. Viewed from the stand - point 
of the public good, the duty of the city or State and of 
its citizens alike is to give to the commonwealth the 
best within their power whenever they build; indeed, 
neither has a right knowingly to inflict upon any 
neighborhood the incurable injury of an ugly build- 
ing. As the late Dean Abbott of the University Law 
School was wont to teach his pupils, “ the public has a 
right to its easement in material beauty,” in buildings 
as well as in natural scenery, or the artificial charms 
of landscape gardening. 

We may go further. We may learn in time that a 
city cannot afford ugly architecture any more than 
it can afford unsanitary conditions or inadequate 
transit facilities. It is not wise to underestimate 
the influence of material surroundings on our lives. 
Who has not felt the depressing effect of a mean and 
sordid environment, or the thrill of delight experienced 
on entering a noble building or standing amid the ar- 
tistic splendors of a scene like that of the “ White 
City ” at Chicago in 1893? Architectural beauty is 
one of the chief sources of the popularity and pros- 
perity of such cities as Paris, Berlin, Venice, and Vi- 
enna; it is worth millions to them, as their citizens and 
rulers are well aware. Monuments and fountains, es- 
planades and embankments and arcades are there looked 
upon asa sound investment of the public funds. The ex- 
perience of the Chicago and Omaha Expositions proves 
that the same thing is true in this country. It is safe 
to say that nine-tenths of their visitors found their 
keenest pleasure and most vivid impressions to have 
come from the contemplation of the magnificent ar- 
chitecture of these fairs: it was this which drew and 
fascinated the crowds. far more than what was to be 
seen within the buildings. 


What would Paris be if reduced to the esthetic 
level of the average large American city? Try to pic- 
ture the change— you who know her beauty and 
stateliness. Sweep away Notre Dame and the Louvre, 
the Place de la Concorde, and the Are de Triomphe de 
l’Etoile; tear down the Madeleine and the Pantheon; 
substitute ugly trusses of wood and iron for the mag 
nificent stone arches with which she has spanned the 
turbid Seine, and line her lordly quays with rotting 
wharves and ramshackle sheds — you would not yet 
have finished the task. It would still remain to blow 
up the columns of July and of the Place Vendome; to 
abolish the gardens of the Tuileries and Luxembourg, 
and destroy the fine old “ hotels ” of Sully and Carna- 
velet; to remove the lovely fountains that adorn her 
streets and squares, throw half her statues into the 
Seine, and put shops under the Opera House. We 
should have to pull up the*bronze lamp-posts, because 
they are so extravagantly beautiful, and replace them 
with half their number of cheap American cast-iron 
lamp-posts painted green, import Tammany to man- 
age the street cleaning, and entrust all the good archi- 
tectural “jobs” to unknown pets of the dominant 
ring. What would then be left of the beautiful French 
capital? Yet, thus stripped and looted, humiliated 
and abused, Paris would, I am sure, speedily rise from 
her low estate and begin the re-creation of her lost 
loveliness, leaving New York and Chicago, St. Louis 
and San Francisco, again far in her wake; for, to the 
French, beauty is an absolutely essential element of 
civie life and prosperity. Were we awake to the les 
sons those old-time cities can teach us, the face of our 
great cities would soon be changed. The design of all 
public buildings would be entrusted, as a grave re- 
sponsibility, to the most gifted and capable architects 
to be tound. The co-operation of the art societies 
would be invoked at every opportunity. The posses 
sion or control of all harbor fronts and river fronts 
would be acquired by the authorities, and the slovenly 
sheds and wa and buildings which disfigure this 
frontage in so many of our cities would be replaced 
by docks and warehouses worthy of the wealth and en- 
lightenment of-the Western world. Statues and monu- 
ments would be multiplied, new avenues cut through 
crowded quarters, and new vistas opened. Every new 
bridge and viaduct would be made an object of beauty 
as weil as of use. Good citizens would co-operate loy 
ally in the beautifying of the city, and even the rear 
elevations of city houses receive artistic treatment. 
Every abutter upon the public thoroughfare would 
seek to make to the public some return for his untaxed 
and unbought enjoyment of the public light and air 
by giving to every passer-by the largest possible share 
of enjoyment of his “ easement in material beauty.” 


In some of these lines our American cities have 
made great progress in the last twenty years. Wash- 


ington has had the advantage of being planned on 
monumental lines from the outset, and among recent 
works her Congressional Library is a conspicuously 
successful example of official architecture. In spite of 
ragged and unkempt spots, Washington has some- 
thing of the “ grand air,” and will some day be truly 
magnificent. The public libraries of Boston, Milwau- 
kee, and several other cities and towns, the splendid 
library and appreach to Columbia University, the 
group of stately buildings rising, or already completed. 
on the Morningsice Heights, and the palatial public 
library about to be built, in New York; Boston’s sys- 
tem of parks; the stately county buildings in Pitts- 
burg; recent court-houses in Baltimore and New York, 
and on a smaller seale Richardson’s picturesque town 
buildings in North Easton, Massachusetts, are a few 
among many indications of an improving taste and a 
growing public appreciation of the true ministry of 
art. These are good beginnings, but beginnings are 
hopeful only as they give promise of being followed out 
to their logical conclusion. The people are not desti- 
tute of the sentiment of art, but they have yet to learn 
their own rights and interest in municipal embellish- 
ment, in which nearly all our cities, even of the first 
rank, lag behind those of the second and third rank in 
Europe. Every agency, every movement, every enter 
prise, is to be welcomed and sustained which tends to 
increase the sum of beauty in our streets and squares. 
True citizenship, true civic pride demands that we 
sink all jealousies and personal predilections when an 
artistic interest is at stake. The enemies of progress 
are only too glad to welcome the dissensions as to de 
tails which sometimes arise among the friends of art, 
as arguments against the fundamentals of progress. 
tut I believe the spirit of progress is growing, and 
will win in the end, and that the day will come when 
the United States will count within her borders some 
of the fairest cities in the world. For these the Creator 
has prepared sites of surpassing attractiveness; it 
only remains for their citizens to rise to their priv- 
ilege and duty, and to provide for them robes of 
architectural beauty befitting their wealth and the 
loveliness of their situations. A. D. F. HAMLIN. 


Appreciation 


OON the rose, full-blown and gay, 
S From the bough will fade away: 
But it tosses, brightly glowing, 
Brimming with the joy of knowing 
That it blows and blooms—to-day. 


R. K. MUNKITTRICK 
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Pictures at the Pan-American Exposition 


O those who are inter- 

ested in the development 

of American painting, 

the display in the Art 

Gallery will be motive 

enough for a visit to the 
Pan-American Exposition. The 
.tudent, indeed, ean hardly afford 
io miss -it, for in representative- 
ness and quality it is the best that 
has ever been held. The credit for 
this is primarily due to the taste, 
diseretion, and executive capacity 
of Mr. W. A. Coffin, and then to the 
directors of the Exposition, who 
eave him -practically a free hand, 
and to the artists and owners of 
pictures, both individual collectors 
and institutions, who co-operated 
in his endeavors. 

The exhibition was to have been 
displayed in the permanent Art 
Gallery which Mr. J. J. Albright is 
presenting to the city of Butfalo; 
hut insurmountable obstatles inter- 
fering with its completion, a special 
building had to be erected at the 
last moment. Constructed of rough- 
surfaced blue-pink bricks after a 
design by Messrs. Green and Wicks, 
it is a little building of modest dig- 
nity, and though rather limited in 
space, is admirably arranged and 
lighted. It is remarkable, in fact, 
how many pictures, seen on previ- 
ous occasions, have never appeared 
to such advantage as on this, while 
there is scarcely one obscured, even 
among those unavoidably submitted 
to the ordeal of the “ third degree.” 
This is partly due to the excellent 
hanging, which was superintended 
by Mr. Coffin himself, who has 
introduced, as far as possible, the 
plan of disposing the works of in- 
dividual painters in separate 
groups. It vastly increases the in- 
terest of the show by facilitating 
study, and enhances also the at- 
tractiveness of the pictures, creat- 
ing for each group its own atmos- 
phere and forming a succession of 
emphatic notes that give a brilliant 
animation as well as dignity to 
each room. 

Facing the entrance to the gal- 
lery is a cast of Augustus St.-Gau- 
dens’s equestrian statue of General 
Sherman, which in the bronze is 
destined for Central Park. Those 
who saw it at the Paris Exposition 
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Some of the Shaw Prize Pictures 
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will recall the arresting beauty of 
the group—the angel of victory 
palm branch in hand, moving for- 
ward a little in advance of the 
horse’s near shoulder; the horse it- 
self, a powerful, big-boned animal, 
with strongly accentuated head 
reined in by the general, who leans 
slightly forward in a seat rigidly 
firm, his head bare, and cloak float- 
ing behind in heavy folds. The 
horse’s tail also streams behind 
indeed the group seems to be front- 
ing a rush of air as it moves for- 
ward with an irresistible force of 
confident action. Yet the movement 
is without bustle, and the action ot 
the figures entirely free from his- 
trionie suggestion or consciousness 
of being watched; self-contained 
and deeply concentrated. In_ its 
wonderful mingling of stern dignity 
and inexpressible sweetness it is 
surely the noblest piece of sculp- 
ture yet produced by an American, 
and will hold its own with the best 
of modern works. 

Turning from this to enter the 
gallery you will pass apiece of 
modelling in composition like a 
right angle, a soldier standing at 
the feet of a comrade stretched out 
dead. It represents an incident of 
the battle of El Caney, which is 
duly set forth in a very long state 
ment engraved upon the base; and 
I mention the fact because this 
thing and the wonderful creation 
of St.-Gaudens represent the oppo 
site poles of art, the one approached 
by a crescendo, the other through a 
diminuendo that terminates in zere. 
They epitomize also the wide differ- 
ence in character which we shall 
find the pictures inside the gallery 
cover, as they must needs do if the 
various phases of present American 
painting are to be represented. So 
the mistake must not be made of 
supposing that this is the best ex- 
hibition of American art that could 
be got together, but that it is very 
representative, and in its repre- 
sentation includes more of the best 
than we have ever seen collected to 
gether at the same time. Nor is 
the best to be regarded as the very 
best. There are better Inness’s, for 
example, than some of these seen 
here, and better Wyant’s; one 
would like also to weed out some 
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The Benson, Reid, and Childe Hassam Group 
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View of the Sculpture Gallery 


of the examples of William M. Chase and substitute 
others that we recall, and would be glad to add to the 
group of Sargent’s this and that of conspicuous mem- 
ory. So it goes; for many considerations have in- 
fiuenced Mr. Coflin’s action—the ease with which a 
picture could be obtained, the fact that it was recent 
work or not seen in public for a long time, or the se- 
lection of the individual painter, and many others. 
Hlasticity throughout has characterized his poliey, and 
done much to promote its success, Again, in the matter 
of indifferent work he has not condescended to please 
all comers, but has dared to exercise a discreet selec- 
tion. You will find no picture so flagrantly common- 
place as the “ El Caney,” which is boldly a plastic il- 
lustration of a newspaper story, as unartlike as a 
drawing in a penny journal, and even falling short of 
it, for there has been in its case no keen-eyed editor 
to insist that the representation shall correspond with 
the letterpress. 

Then why take up valuable space with discussing it, 
you ask. Simply because to thousands of otherwise in- 
telligent people this sort of thing represents art. One 
saw them by the score glancing at the “Sherman” 
and then lingering to read their way through the letter- 
press of the other, evidently impressed thereby, and 
considering themselves well rewarded for their pains. 
Or, rather, they do not know what in Heaven’s name 
to look for in art, though conscious that it ought to 
mean something to them, and so they fasten upon what 
they can comprehend—the incident or, better still, the 
written version of it. It would be much the same with 
a student of pictures if he found himselfin a big power- 
house, surrounded by the whir of piston-rods and blur 
of revolving wheels. His mind in its daze would lay 
hold of any intelligible fact—the maker’s name upon 
the engine, or the dripping of the oil- vessels, any 
trivial circumstance: whereas if he is a student of 
machinery he grasps the vital meaning of this wonder- 
ful erganie mechanism. 

The student of American painting, if he visits the 
Exposition, will draw his own conclusions; and if he 
does net, can from previous knowledge form an esti- 
mate of what the picture display is like. But for those 
who have made no study of this subject I should be 
happy if I could suggest in what way this exhibition 
is remarkable—probably the most remarkable in_ its 
completeness and interest of all the exhibits on the 
grounds. 

There are two ways of considering the American art 
—one, in relation to itself; the other, in comparison 
with foreign art. Previously to the Centennial Exposi- 
tion at Philadelphia in 1876 few American painters had 
studied in the art-schools of Europe. The traditions 
by which they worked were derived. from England, and 
did not represent the best of English art. The idea 
of a picture was that it should embody some incident, 
or story, or, if a landscape, the actual phenomena of 





the scene, and the highest standard of accomplishment 
was to make.a spade look like a spade. _The Centen- 
nial Exposition, the pilgrimage to Europe of a few. 
and the importation of foreign masterpieces opened up 
a new vista to the imagination of the younger men. 
Painting was discovered to possess some individual pos- 
sibilities of its own; to be an independent art like mu- 
sic? to have a way of its own of stating its impres- 
sions—in fact, a language of expression wherein the 
phraseology appealed to the eye first, and not, as in 
story-telling, primarily to the intelligence. So the ex- 
pression in Juliet’s face was not the only thing to be 
considered, still. less the exact portrayal of the 
phial with the potion; but the drawing of the figure 
must express her girlish beauty; the color, her inno- 
cence; the light and shade, the tragedy of her fate; 
while as accessories to the impressiveness, the respec- 
tive charms of flesh and draperies must be separately 
rendered, and all must be bathed in atmosphere instead 
of being represented hard and flat like paper patterns 
pasted on a wall. Meanwhile it grew upon the con- 
sciousness of students that you can often say most by 
saying least; that in every subject, whether human 
story or natural landscape, there are certain salient 
facts, big truths which it is worth while to reach, and 
for which the smaller details may well be sacrificed. 
These, in brief, were the lessons learnt, and with skill 
in craftsmanship came the desire to make this facility 
express some thought or aspiration of the painter him- 
self. His picture was to be less and less an objective 
statement, and more and more an expression of him- 
self, as are the poet’s verses and the musician’s bars. 

This rehabilitation of painting to the dignity of an 
independent art with its own separate ideals and 
method of expression was fought out in France during 
the early part of the last century, and American 
students entered into the heritage of its victories. The 
extraordinary thing is how completely they have done 
so. and in how short a time. In a brief twenty-five 
years they have acquired the technical skill of the Eu- 
ropean and possessed themselves of his ideals; and not in 
ones and twos, but very generally. For this the teaching 
academies throughout the country are primarily to be 
thanked, for they have kept themselves abreast of the 
movements, so that students following on with study 
abroad have nothing to unlearn. 

At the Paris Exposition of 1889_there was a section 
devoted to American pictures, mainly, however, the 
work of painters resident abroad, whose frequent ap- 
pearance at other Continental exhibitions gradually im- 
pressed the foreigner with the idea that they were the 
only representatives of American art. That there was 
a large body of accomplished painters in America it- 
self did not dawn upon general consciousness until 
the recent exposition, when the display made by the 
home men was a veritable surprise to the foreigner, 
and its excellence was endorsed by a majority of the 
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medals awarded in our section. And now this present 
exhibition at the Pan-American marks a further ad- 
vance upon the good showing of last year. Even the 
non-resident Americans are better represented. more 
fully and with a higher average of work, while more cf 
the resident painters have contributed, and owing to 
the increased wall space on this occasion with a much 
greater number of pictures. 

To summarize the character of the exhibition is no 
easy matter, because it involves such a variety of dif- 
ferences. It is certainly eclectic, but while the Ameri- 
can has accumulated his technical resources by gleaning 
from many diverse harvest-fields, he generally binds 
them up into a sheaf that is individually personal. 
Particularly is this true of those who work in their 
own country; scarcely one of them—not any among 
the leaders—but has his separate ideals and a style 
peculiar to himself. One visible effect of this is the 
vitality that characterizes their art; there is no sug- 
gestion of its having reached the end of its original im- 
pulse, rather one of having but just begun to realize 
it; younger men are pushing to the front with original- 
ity as well as enthusiasm, the older ones in most cases 
are not satisfied to hang upon their oars; with all its 
evidence of accomplishment, the exhibition is full of 
promise for the future. The vitality, also, is mostly of 
the healthy sort that needs no bracing up of fads, nor 
expends itself in artistic contortions or revolting exag- 
geration to catch applause; sane, vigorous, and likely to 
survive. In this it reflects the American environment, 
as it does in lacking very generally the snappy ciever- 
ness of much French art, and its suggestion of polish to 
the finger-tips. While the artistic motives are tech- 
nically the same, the American pursues them either 
with more freshness and spontaneity of purpose or 
with a greater seriousness. On the other hand, in com- 
parison with other countries outside of France, Arner- 
ican painters show a greater average of artistic inten- 
tion and craftsmanship, seeing their subject more ex- 
clusively from the painter’s stand-point, and striving 
for results essentially pictorial, and having in this 
respect got as far as possible from the English stand 
ards with which they started, and which are still too 
prevalent in England. 

I have not attempted a detailed consideration of the 
pictures, preferring to dwell upon the salient features 
of the exhibition, which will be readily acknowledged 
by those familiar with the subject, and might be over- 
looked by those who are not. The grounds for jubi- 
lant congratulation are the actual excellence of the art, 
never before so conclusively shown; its extraordinary 
growth and fecundity and the promise it contains of 
richer harvests. It has far outstripped the capacity 
of the American public to properly appreciate it, and 
needs, as a complement to its own development, a wider 
diffusion of knowledge and taste in the community. 


CHARLES H. CAFFIN. 
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Queen Margherita, the little Princess’s Grandmother, arriving at the Quirinal 
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General San Martino, the Italian Minister of War, just outside the Palace 


the Princess Yolanda, of Italy 
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The North German Lloyd’s new Piers, 





Modern Pier Construction 


HE conflagration of June 30, 1900, 
T which totally destroyed the North 

German Lloyd premises in Hoboken, 
involving a loss of several millions of dol- 
lars and many lives, was one of the most 
disastrous fires that has ever occurred in 
New York. For a long time it seriously 
crippled this company’s American termi- 
nal facilities. 

Almost immediately after the disaster 
the North German Lloyd set about repair- 
ing the damage, and it was decided to re- 
Luild upon the location formerly occupied 
by the company. 

The plans, which were drawn by the com- 
pany’s engineer, Mr. W. F. Whittemore, 
embody every convenience and facility that 
experience or engineering skill could sug- 
gest or the comfort of passengers require. 
The new structures when completed will be 
unsurpassed anywhere in the world, and 
will be as nearly fire-proof as it is possible 
to build them. The plans were fully ap- 
proved by the highest authorities on con- 
struction and fire-insurance. 

The general plan for the substructure 
comprised the construction of a granite 
and conerete sea-wall along the entire 
front of the company’s property — a dis- 
tance of 900 feet. From this three long 
double - decked piers extend into the riv- 
er. These piers are respectively—from 
north to south—910 by 80 feet, 894 by 80 
feet, and 874 by 90 feet. They are built 
upon wood piling, fully protected on the 
deck of the piers by concrete flooring, cov- 
ered by planking, for wearing purposes 
ouly. The sheds, which cover the piers 
completely except fifty feet of the extreme 
outer end of each one, are constructed of 
stecl columns, filled with and enclosed in 
concrete held in place by iron jackets. 

Upon the stone bulkhead at the inshore 


end of the piers the main building, two | 


stories in height, is to be constructed. In 
size it will be 850 feet in length’ and 130 
fect in width. No wood will be used in 
the construction of the main building ex- 
cept the roofs of the skylights in the cen- 
tre of the building. The lower’ floor of 
tlis building will be used for the storing 
o* cargo, and the upper floor for passenger 
tiatfie. ‘The waiting-room will be the lar- 
cest in America. On the roof of the main 
building there will be a commodious prom- 
enade, protected by an awning, from which 
the friends of travellers can witness the 
arrival or departure of steamers. In front 
oi the building will be a wide plaza with 
its entire space unbroken, except by a 
small park and fountain. 

Besides the structural fire-proof fea- 
tures, there have been installed several 
independent and automatic systems for fire 
detection and prevention, 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING | 


Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
gh colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhawa. 
— av. 





A GOOD MILK 


for infant feeding is a mixed cow’s milk, from herds | 


of native breeds. BORDEN’s EAGLE BRAND COoN- 
DENSED MILK herds are properly housed, scientifically 
fed, and are constantly under trained inspection. Avoid 
unknown brands.—[ Adv. ] 





A well-appointed home is scarcely complete without 
telephone service. Ratesin Manhattan from $60a year. 
i ag Telephone Co., 15 Dey St.,111 West 38thst. 
—[Adv. 








MOuwNTAINS of work dwindle to mole-hills when the 
body is stimulated by ABBorT’s, the Original Angostura 
aa great invigorator. Druggists and grocers. 
—[Adv. 





A BOTTLE of COOK’s IMPERIAL ExTRA Dry CHAM- 
PAGNE with your dinner makes it complete. It pleases 
every one.—[ Adv. ] 








Stops Diarrhea and Stomach Cramps. Dr. S1r- 
GERT’s Genuine, Imported Angostura Bitters.—[ Ad?.] 








Use BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN - 
TIFRICE forthe TEETIL. 25 cents a jar.—[Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears’ 


It is a wonderful soap 
that takes hold quick and 
does no harm. 

No harm! It leaves the 
skin soft like a baby’s; no 
alkali in it, nothing but 
soap. The harm is done by 


alkali. Still more harm is 
done by not washing. So, 
bad soap is better than 
none. 

What is bad soap? Im- 
perfectly made; the fat 


and alkali not well bal- 
anced or not combined. 
What is good soap? 
Pears’. 
All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists ; all sorts of people use it. 








Enjoy the Season’s 


Delicacies with 


Athena 


Sugar Wafers 


Tempting dainties to serbe 
With fruits and ices. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY. 








WITH A 


GOERZ LENS j; 


NO SHUTTER IS TOO FAST 


These cuts will certainly dis- 
pel any doubt you might enter- 
tain as to the speed of the 
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LENSES 





These Lenses can be fitted to Pocket, Folding Cartridge Kodaks and other Cameras. For Prices, Circulars, etc., 
apply to your dealer, or to the CF. P. GOERZ OPTICAL WORKS, 52 E. Union Square, New York 

















FSTERBROOKS 


(150 Varieties. For Sale by all Stationers. 
Works, Camden,N.J. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN 


STEEL PENS 
Wee 


The Most Durable: Steel Pens 
Made Anywhere. 
CO. 26 John st., New York. 












| Reduced Rates to Cincinnati via the 


Pennsylvania Railroad, account Con- 
vention of United Societies of Chris- 
tian Endeavor, 


On account of the Convention of the United 


Societies of Christian Endeavor, to be held in 
Cincinnati July 6 to 10, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company will sell July 4. to 6, from all 
stations on its line, excursion tickets to Cincin- 
nati at one fare for the round trip. 

These tickets will be good for return passage, 
leaving Cincinnati not earlier than July 8, and 
not later than July 14. For specific rates and 
full information, apply to ticket agents. 








THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Sohmer Building, 24, Sslestoom 
Sth Ave., cor. 2:2d St, York. 
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AN’T we put a tag on Guam saying that it 
is ours, and tiat the other powers will 
please move on, and then withdraw most of 
our military and naval garrison? Amer- 
icans do not seem to find the conditions at 
Guam conducive to happiness. Command- 

er Leary certainly was happy there, and had fun pro- 
moting civilization in the island; but perhaps the 
weather was better then. His successor, Commander 
Schroeder, seems to be having a distressful time, where- 
of report comes in the shape of one of his recent orders 
to his officers. He calls the attention of his command 
to the awful things that have been done in Guam, to 
instances of terrorism, theft, gambling, and drunken- 
ness Which have brought the United States forces into 
disrepute among the people of the island. Two bad 
cases he presents in detail, to wit, the theft of a barrel 
of whiskey from the Naval Hospital, the loss of which 
so reduced the available supply of spirits on the island 
that an officer who had fever had like to have died for 
lack of a little necessary stimulant: fortunately they 
got a little from a passing ship. Another specified 
misdeed is the theft of about six hundred dollars in 
Mexican silver from an enlisted man in the battalion. 
The commander complains that no one will tell who 
stole the whiskey and the money, and in consequence he 
had restricted the liberties of all the enlisted men in 
the station, and was keeping them shut up after taps. 

The same mail that brings Commander Schreeder’s 
order brings a letter from an enlisted man who bemoans 
his fate and that of his comrades, and submits an hy- 
pothesis as to what became of the whiskey and money. 
As to the whiskey, he merely gives his reasons for 
thinking that it was impossible for any enlisted man 
to have stolen it: while the money, he says, had been 
got together by a marine by gambling with enlisted 
men and natives. It was stolen from him by three 
other marines, who ran off with it in a boat to another 
island, and have since been arrested and brought back. 
He says that garrison life at Guam is a hard, dull, sad 
life, and that the honesty and decency of the whole 
garrison have been assailed on account of not more than 
half a dozen culprits, three of whom had already been 
caught. We should not jump at conclusions about oc- 
currences so very far away, but it may be permissible 
te wonder whether Commander Schroeder has all the 
gifts that a Governor of Guam should have, 
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ALE and ftiarvard both had happy Commence- 

} ments. and both reported very notable additions 

to their endowment fund. Every one has read 
of Mr. Pierpont Morgan’s gift of a million dollars or 
thereabouts te put up buildings for the Harvard Medi- 
eal School. The excuse Mr. Morgan makes for this 
generous disbiirsement is, to provide a memorial for 
his father, who was a native of Massachusetts, and to 
that extent a relative of Harvard. It is understood 
that these new buildings are intended not so much for 
pedagogical purposes as for the promotion of original 
research. They will include extensive biological lab- 
oratories. amd all that is necessary for academic ex- 
pansion in that direction. 

President Hadley of Yale was happy in being able to 
announce the virtual completion of the two-million-dol- 
lar fund which it was attempted to raise in recogni- 
tion of Yale's two-hundredth anniversary. Mr. Borden 
of Fall River and Mr. FP. W. Vanderbilt had each sub- 
scribed one hundred thousand dollars for this fund, 
conditionally; Mr. J. J. Hill had subscribed fifty thou- 
sand dollars, conditionally—the condition being that 
the fund of two million dollars should be raised. Mr. 
Hill doubled his subscription, and all three gentlemen 
made their gifts absolute. That brought the fund within 
one hundred and thirty thousand dollars of its limit, 
and subscriptions to that amount were obtained by active 
work a few days before Commencement. That leaves the 
Yale president to ge to his summer vacation with a 
careless mind, burdened by nothing more than the usual 
labors of his office. and the preparations for the great 
Yale celebration next fall. 
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T the Radcliffe College Commencement in Cam- 
A bridge, Professor Charles Eliot Norton made the 
address this year, and told the girl graduates 

what he expected of them. Dr. Norton, as we all know, 
takes rather a despondent view of current civilization. 
He spoke of our vulgar semicivilized American, and 
of the tendency of the vulgarity of the multitude to 
affect even those to whom vulgarity is abhorrent. The 
mind gets used to it, he said, and by degrees in its less 
odious forms it ceases to shock. He enjoined the Rad- 
clitfe girls to promote so far as they could the final 
aim and effort of civilization, which, he said, is to 
make life pleasanter. They were to do it by promoting 
good manners and by avoiding various forms of vul- 
garity, which he specified. They were not to go mad 
about athletics: they were to apply moral stand- 
ards to publie questions; they were to discourage the 
jingo spirit, and show appreciation of the sin and ter- 
ror of war. Tt is interesting that Dr. Norton should 
consider, as his address attests, that girls’ colleges are 
a ineans of promoting the better civilization which he 
hopes for, and not of intensifying the vulgarity which 
he deplores. Many people think that girls’ colleges 
are the bane of manners: he does not seem to take 
that view. President Eliot also talked to the girls 
of Radcliffe, speaking briefly but handsomely, telling 


the girls that the end of their education was not solely 
personal power or advantage of position. since the ulti- 
mate aim of all educational effort is not the salvation 
of the individual, but the uplifting of society, the de- 
velopment of the race, and the increase of the world’s 
capacity for happiness. * Rejoice, then,” he said, 
“that this scene is American, and remember that all 
American ideals are contained in one small book—the 
four gospels. 


women readier to organize and carry out enter- 

prises on their Own hook. For years there has 
been talk of a woman’s club in New York, and attempts 
have been made to start one, but without permanent 
success. It is gratifying that at last New York is to 
have a real club for women, with a real club-house, 
restaurant, library, bed-rooms, and everything that a 
woman’s club ought to have, and the people who are 
going to start it and manage it are college-bred women. 
It is to be a Women’s University Club, and the Sun 
says it has 482 members promised already. To be 
eligible to membership a woman must be a graduate 
ot one of the colleges included in the Association of 
Collegiate Alumne. That association includes Vas- 
sar, Smith, Wellesley, Bryn-Mawr, Radcliffe, Barnard, 
Cernell, Oberlin, Wesleyan, Syracuse, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Leland Stanford, Northwest- 
ern, Western Reserve, and the universities of Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Kansas, and Chicago. The papers say the 
annual dues of this club are to be ten dollars for resi- 
dent members, and five for non-resident members, and 
that members who join at the start will have no ini- 
tiation fees to pay. But you cannot make bricks with- 
out straw, and you cannot—at least men cannot—run 
much of a club in New York on ten dollars a year. 
However, if the college women start their club, they 
will probably adapt the dues to the needs of the in- 
stitution. 


lL’ cannot be doubted that college education makes 





the second city in wealth in the country, not 

very far behind New York and millions ahead of 
any other town, prompts one of the Boston newspapers 
to brag of the deportment of the Boston millionaires as 
compared with their rich brethren in New York. A 
New York paper had said that the rich Bostonians 
often come to New York, but were so unobtrusive that 
their affluence was not suspected. The Boston paper 
says that that is not the case with the rich New-Yorker 
when he comes to Boston. ‘“ You can tell him at a 
glance. He gives you the impression that nothing is 
too good for him: that no outsider is in his class. He 
is always on Fifth Avenue.” 

The Boston contemporary must have seen some one 
from Pittsburg or Chicago who had stopped over in 
New York on his way to Boston to put on warmer 
clothes and get his courage up. New-Yorkers imbibe 
from their town certain habits which the short hours 
and Jong distances of Manhattan make it necessary for 
them to acquire. They learn to be impatient of delays 
which folks don’t mind in towns where the pace is 
slower. Possibly they tend to become a little too per- 
emptory in their dealings, but that comes more from 
the habit of saving time than from exaggerated sel f- 
esteem. But New York is a tremendous machine, and 
it tends to give a confidence to its constituent popula- 
tion that is analogous to the confidence a great horse 
gives to its rider. It is a metropolis; Boston is a 
city. That is the difference. It is not a difference 
that is altogether in New York’s favor. The city gives 
more of its flavor to its citizens than the metropolis 
does. The rich Bostonians are Boston men, and they 
have acquired repose by sitting for a long time on large 
sums of money. The rich New-Yorkers are men from 
Cleveland, Pittsburg, San Francisco, Chicago, Balti- 
more, Jerusalem, and New York, and it is possible that 
the repose of some of them has been impaired by recent 
hustling. But most of them are demure in deport- 
ment, and if they carry with them something of the at- 
mosphere of New York when they go to Boston, they 
only take with them a stimulating thing that Boston 
is constantly coming to New York to get. And not 
only Boston, but other cities also. 


Tis recent official announcement that Boston is 


UR civilization, with all its faults, is not be- 
() hind that of all Europe in all particulars of 

manners. Word comes through London, from 
Vienna, of punishment visited on an Austrian play- 
wright, Arthur Snitchlock, for publishing a novel in 
which he ridicules the practice of duelling. The de- 
spatch says he has been expelled from the ranks of the 
reservist officers in the Austrian army, and infamously 
degraded by a military court of honor. That sounds 
very barbarous to us; but very curious things do hap- 
pen in Europe in spite of the intellectual supremacy 
which Dr. Schurman says Europe still holds. 


HE last pamphlet of the Philippine Information 

| Society (10 Otis Place, Boston) tells about Tak- 
ing the Southern Islands. There is plenty of in- 
teresting reading in it, including some particularly edi- 
fying protests and petitions sent in by towns in Cebu, 
wherein the protestants set forth how imperfect their 
satisfaction was in swearing allegiance to the United 


States. They did not want to fight. Neither did they 
want to commit themselves to an undefined fate. Re- 
ports of General Otis and MacArthur and Congres- 
sional documents furnish most of the matter of the 
pamphlet, though there is nothing in it that makes 
better or more important reading than the extracts 
from certain letters of Mr. John F. Bass to HARPER’s 
WEEKLY about.slavery in the Sulu Archipelago. Mr. 
Bass found Sulu slavery to be a mild institution, hard- 
ly fit, indeed, to be called slavery at all. Sulu ways 
are not yet our ways, and won’t be for a good while to 
come; but if we adapt ourselves a little to them, they 
will doubtless in due time adapt themselves a good deal 
to us. The Philippine Information Society has two 
more pamphlets in sight to follow this one, and they 
will complete its first series. What form its work will 
take after that has not yet been determined. 


en 


the horrors of the Boer war than will ever get 

into print. The latest outery is over certain 
letters of Miss Emily Hobhotise, who has reported what 
she saw during a visit to the camps of the Boer wo- 
men and children in the Cape and Orange River colo- 
nies. These women and children are reconcentrados: 
they have been driven away from their homes and im- 
prisoned in camps. Miss Hobhouse tells direful tales 
of their wretchedness, the miseries of their surround- 
ings, lack of food, lack of shelter, doctors, nurses, and 
supplies. It seems pretty nearly as bad as the stories 
that came from Cuba before the Spanish war, and it 
has had a moving effect upon London, for on it the 
Marquis of Ripon based his declaration that the con- 
dition of affairs was one that placed Great Britain 
upon trial for its fair name and fame. Stories of 
children are the worst that Miss Hobhouse tells—of 
babies born to die for lack of milk. of young children 
separated from their mothers, of gentle, patient Boer 
parents watching their darlings waste away day after 
day in those hot hells the prison camps. The reader 
groans at these pictures, but they are only a little de- 
tail of the history of a prodigious calamity that ought 
never to have happened. 


T directors of the Buffalo Fair are credited 


Toten seem to be vastly more bad stories about 


with closing a Midway show on June 19 because 

it was not decent. Facilis desccnsus is the rule 
that governs Midways. They go easily to the bow- 
wows. If the Buffalo directors can keep their Midway 
clean, they will deserve a very long mark. A young 
woman relates that she went early to the Chicago Fair 
with another girl, a missionary’s daughter, who spoke 
Egyptian. They went into the Chicago Midway in 
May, and gossiped with dancing-girls in their own 
tongue. “They were pretty young things,” says their 
visitor, “ vivacious and merry, and their dances were 
graceful and modest. We had fun with them. But 
I went back in the fall with another party. Oh! the 
change! The dancing-girls had come to be bold, brazen, 
and worn, and their dances were utterly changed and 
depraved. It was a sad enough summer’s work the 
Fair had done for them.” 

Every ene can see how easily that could happen. A 
beautiful fair like the Pan-American ought not to be 
disfigured by a lot of filthy side-shows, and here’s 
hoping that the directors will insist stoutly on keeping 
their Midway clean. 

CA. 


fourth annual convention of the American Zion- 

ists was held in Philadelphia last month, and 
the fifth annual congress of the World’s Zionists will 
be held this summer in Europe. The Jews who have 
got the Zionist idea seem to stick to it. The plan is, 
as most persons know, to colonize Palestine and get 
from the Sultan a charter, guaranteed by the powers, 
which shall protect the colonists and give them the 
right to expand. There are about one hundred and 
fifty Zionist -societies in this country. In Palestine 
the Zionist settlements now occupy about sixty square 
miles—in Judea, Galilee, and Bashan. Most of the 
colonists are engaged in the cultivation of grapes, silk- 
worms, oranges, lemons, or flowers for perfume. The 
colonizing society called the Jewish Colonial Trust 
has a nominal capital of ten million dollars, of which 
about a million dollars has been paid in. The success 
of the movement will depend finally upon whether it 
is possible to make it profitable and pleasant to live in 
Palestine. 


Ts Zionist movement holds out very well. The 


Philippines, and should therefore be somewhat 

better qualified to express views about their fu- 
ture than we who have not been there, being lately 
asked what his ideas for the future of the Philippines 
were, said, first, that he was opposed to their admis- 
sion to the Union at any time; and next, that he did 
not think Filipinos were yet capable of managing a gov- 
ernment of their own. He favored a continuation of 
American sovereignty for about two generations, and 
then would let the Filipinos themselves decide whether 
they preferred to patronize such a government as we 
could furnish them or to set up one of their own. 
Meanwhile, Dr. Schurman would give them an Ameri- 
can governor and a legislative council, partly chosen 
by the people, partly appointed by the President. 


P viitippine SCHURMAN, who has been to the 





















ROFITING by Washington’s experi- 
Pp ence, New York and Boston are rap- 


idly extending their  asphalted 
streets. The automobile interests in the 


East, which represent hundreds of mill- 
ions of capital, are forming a movement 
to have as many miles of street asphalted 
in the Eastern cities as possible. Their 
business interests demand this. A pecul- 
jar part of this evolution is that while 
the automobile is safer and better on the 
asphalted streets, the horses are handi- 
capped and often rendered useless on it. 
The truckmen of New York are making 
strenuous efforts to prevent further as- 
phalting of streets because of the. injury 
to their business. Their horses slip on 
the pavement so that in rainy weather it 


is sometimes impossible to drive a heavy | 


load across it. 
The automobilists would prefer the vit- 


rified brick to the asphalt, breause this | 


pavement prevents side slipping, which is 
sometimes quite unpleasant in wet wea- 
ther. In turning sharp corners the driver 
of an electric vehicle finds it sometimes 
necessary to come almost to a 
to get around without slipping, especially 
on wet and frosty mornings when the 
asphalt is slippery. 
the bricks to the asphalt also, as it gives 
more chance for their horses to get along 
without slipping. The extension of as- 
phalt and vitrified brick pavement is go- 
ing on so rapidly in New York and Boston 
that in the near future most of the resi- 
dential districts will all be provided with 
this smooth street surface. One reason 
for this is that it is considered healthier 
than stone pavements, as dirt cannot be 
harbored in it, and the noises of the city 
are reduced to a minimum. 

Incidentally the question of cost must 


be considered. There are two sides to this. | 


One is that of the cost of putting down 
and maintaining the pavement, and the 
other is the cost of operating vehicles 
over it. The cost of maintaining good 
asphalt pavement in Washington has been 
put as low as three cents a square yard 
per annum. 


lack of a perfect system and the best re- 
pairing machinery. In Europe the cost 
of keeping asphalt streets in good repair 
runs all the way from ten to thirty-five 
cents per yard. 

The other cost which the automobilist 
is more concerned in is that of the rela- 
tive amount of power required to propel a 
load over a level stretch of land. The 
umount of power required to move one ton 
on a level grade at a speed of three miles 
an hour is 224 pounds on an ordinary dirt 
read, 140 pounds on ordinary cobble- 
stones, 75 pounds on pood cobblestone 
roads, 64 pounds on common macadam, 
4¢ pounds on good stone pavement or very 
Lard, smooth macadam, 36 pounds on good 
London stone block, and only 17 pounds 
ou asphalt. 

Here is the amount of saving in force 
that asphalt represents' to the automobil- 
ists. The cost of operating an _ electric 
vehicle in city streets thus provided with 
good asphalt pavements is reduced more 
than one-half. It is, consequently, not al- 
together the question of comfort that in- 
duces the automobilists to ask for better 
paved city streets, as well as for better 
country and suburban roads. In fact, the 
road and street question must ever go 
hand in hand with automobile movement. 

The automobile clubs in the East have 
taken the whole matter up this winter, 
and an organized movement will hereafter 
be made to secure better street pavements 
and superior country roads. From the 
figures which they have compiled from re- 
liable sources, it is demonstrated that 
money invested in these improved streets 
and roads would not only be a distinct 
seving to the automobilists, but to the 
Whole business interests of the country. 
Expressed in dollars and cents, it is esti- 
mated that ten per cent. is actually paid 
for all money thus invested. In the course 
ot one year a good road or paved city 
Street would save thousands of dollars in 
horseflesh or fuel. Heretofore the statis- 
tcian had great difficulty in convincing 
horse-owners of their saving by good 
roads. It is not an easy matter to esti- 
mate in eonerete form how much horse- 
fles!i is saved in this way. But now that 
Wc are getting down to steam and electric 
Vehicles, it is possible to show precisely 
the amount saved. One can estimate the 
expenditure of power to haul a given load 
a certain distance, and the owner of such 
Vehicle ean see the difference expressed 
m his fuel bill. 
ern automobile and autotrucks will 
tine convince city and suburban popula- 
Hous that there is direct economy in good 
Toads, and that it is to the interests of all 
thet we should have them. They should 
Come not only in the country and small 
towns, but in the cities too. They should 


be built for light and heavy traffic, and 
for comfort and pleasure as well as for 
economy. These are the questions that 
“re seriously considered to-day in the 





East, and they are vital to the electric 
trade fully as much as to any other. 
GEORGE E. WALSH. 


dead halt | 


The truckmen prefer | 


In other cities the cost is a | 
little more as a rule on account of the | 
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Mt. Stephen, Canadian Pacific Railway 


Is the particular guardian of the little chalet station and hotel at Field. It 
shuts out all further view to the eastward and dominates and almost oppresses 
the little settlement. Yet it is very beautiful. It was first ascended in 1887 by 
Mr. J. J. McArthur, one of the engineers employed in the location of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. Since that many other parties have stood upon its summit» 
| which is more than 10,000 feet above sea-level. Yet it is not by any means 


| an easy climb, and the view from its top is one of the grandest and most exten- | 
| sive to be had in British Columbia—for Mt. Stephen is just across the border- | 


line, which follows the height of land between Alberta and the Pacific province. 

Where there are so many virgin peaks, many will prefer to leave Mt. 
Stephen alone and expend their energies in newer climbs; but those whose 
_ holidays are limited will always find in this grand old mountain a foeman worthy 
| of their most serious consideration, and to successfully climb it proves a man to 
_ be a mountaineer of very respectable caliber. 





Offers Superior 
Attractions for Your 
Summer Vacation 


First-class tickets will be sold certain days July and September 
at $25.00, Chicago, Denver and return; Utah points $15.00 higher. Cor- 
respondingly low from other points. Rates but little higher other days 
all summer. 

Good accommodations at all points of interest, and at moderate 
cost. 

The,‘‘Colorado Special,” only one night to Denver. 

The “Overland Limited,” only two nights to Utah. 

These two fast trains provide the best of everything, and leave Chi- 
cago every day. Send 4¢. stamp for “Colorado Illustrated.” Particu- 
lars of any agent, or address 

Re a oe rets St Boston; Wl Main Sig Batalo;. 212 Olark Ste 


Chic 0;435 Vine St., Cincinnati; 607 Smithfield St., Pittsburg; 234 Super- 
ior Ste Cleveland, 17 Gampus Martius, Detroit; 2 King St., Toronto, Ont. 


Chicago, Union Pacific & North-Western Line 








HOTEL 


‘RUSSELL’ 


THE LATEST 


OF THE SUMPTUOUS _ 


HOTEL PALACES 


OF MODERN 


LONDON 


THE FREDERICK HOTELS Lip 


HITMAN'S 
'@) Teyere) ha eK 
eres sbcsxen acess 


— = 2. 
FOR SALE EVERY WHERE. & 
Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate. 
Made in a minute—hot water or milk. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
1316 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. _ 
SS——————— 























Thus it is that the mod- | 
in 






Pabst beer 
Is always pure 











































A KEEN analysis of the works of Mr. 
Hall Caine, according to a certain phi- 
losopher, indicates that Mr. Caine is ra- 
ther a writer of Friction than of Fiction. 


A PERUSAL of Senator Scott’s letter to 
General Sickles in relation to the Com- 
| missionership of Pensions indicates that 
the Senator is a sharper politician than 
the General. The devotion of the National 
Committee to Gold did not seem to suggest 
to General Sickles the possibility that he 
had been presented with a Brick of that 
| metal. 


BRITAIN has developed a case of Lawson 
in International Yacht-racing matters. 
A Mr. Clark of Scotland owns a_ boat 
which he deems better than Shamrock I/., 
and he wants to race her for the Cup. In 
this should lie a solution of all our pros- 
pective difficulties. Let Shamrock 11. 
race Constitution one day, and call upon 
Messrs. Clark and Lawson to fight it out 
the next. Then we shall all be happy. 


WE notice a reference occasionally in the 
newspapers of the Hub to what they call 
the “ Greater Boston.” This is surely an 
| excess of modesty. A Boston greater than 
boston itself is beyond the power of the 
mortal mind to conceive. If Independence 
could only guarantee that she would bring 
the east wind with her to the yacht-races 
her claims to recognition would be un- 
assailable. 


Tur Chinese in American territory are 
rapidly adopting the methods of the so- 
called civilized nations of the West. The 
claims against Uncle Sam for the destrue- 
tion by fire of the plague-infected district 
of Chinatown in Honolulu are said to ap- 
proximate $5,000,000. The value of the 
principle of indemnity is quickly learned 
by our heathen brothers. 


Tue Man with the Hoe was the Man for 
a time. 
The Man with the Gun had his span. 
But simmering poets now choose for their 
rhyme 
The woes of the Man with the Fan. 


GENERAL Gomez, the Grand Old Man of 
Cuba, who is now visiting this country, 
must not be confounded with the other 
Gomez, Juan Gualberto, who is proving so 
troublesome a customer in the settlement 


of the Cuban question. The former is a 
white man, the latter is a negro, and a 
very intelligent one at that. The chief 


difference between the two, as far as poli- 
tics is concerned, not only that one 
looks upon the fair side of things, and the 
other upon the dark—a natural result of 
their differences in color perhaps—but 
also that the first afraid he will 
elected President of the new Republic, and 
the second one is afraid that he won’t. 


1S 


is be 


A MASSACHUSETTS daily newspaper as 
serts that the Republican party has neve: 
yet nominated a New-Yorker for the Presi 
dency. This is quite true, but, on the 
other hand, plenty of New-Yorkers have 
run for the Presidency; one of them got it 
twice; two Republican candidates became 
New-Yorkers after their ordeal, Grant and 
Iremont, and the nomination for 1904 is 
still open. Furthermore no Massachusetts 
man has ever been elected Governor of 
New York, so it is not quite clear why 
the spirit of this Springfield mortal should 
be so proud. 


Now that the ocean steamers are return- 
ing with cargoes of American millionaires 
the British are having a breathing-spell in 
which to go over their stock and see what 
they have left. Barring the crown jewels, 
the throne,,and the Man who Sits on it, 
there is precious little left them except the 
very good American money of which even 
the Saturday Revicw is said to approve. 


A LonpoN tailor has asserted that Amer- 
ican men wear corsets. Well, what if they 
do? To secure an apparently well-fitting 
suit of clothes from a London tailor an 
American man would have to wear corsets, 
and outside of his coat at that. 


Tite pastor of a church in St. Louis re- 
cently preached from his pulpit clad in a 
shirt-waist. We cannot quite approve of 
this cool proceeding unless the reverend 
gentleman gave notice of his intention to 
his congregation beforehand. The shirt- 
waist man is all right, but the shirt-waist 
preacher, who fills his superheated listen- 
ers with envy, hatred, and malice, is not 
wholly to be commended. When it is too 
hot for a preacher to hold forth in gar- 
ments fitting his environment, it is too 
hot for a suffering pew-holder to sit and 
| listen. 









































The Line at the Free Baths for Women 


Under the Trees in Battery Park 
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The Cooling Billows at Ocean Grove 
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Spraying Horses from a Street Hydrant 


A Shower-Bath at Mulberry Bend 





TORRID WEATHER IN NEW YORK AND VICINITY 



































INCREASING 
THE OUTPUT 




















j A booklet of vital inter- 
est to all manufacturers 


and jobbers *% %* ™% 


It tells of a plan to reach any 
number of customers and prospec- 
tive customers by mail 

A plan to reach them at their 
desks, inoffensively, but persist- 
ently—continuously, without both- 
ering them. 

A plan to help the salesman and 
economize his time. 

A plan that will bring orders if 
there are orders to get. 

If it doesw’t, no other method will. 

A copy will be sent for the asking. 
CHARLES AUSTIN BATES 

e Vanderbilt Building, New York [— 


























Bargains in Violin 


‘ 


An_ opportunity 
to get a fine in- 
strument very 
. Students 


the old masters, 
in fine preserva- 
tion, from #150 
up. Note these 

few examples: 
Testore 1750, 
#150; Grancino, 
#200; Pressenda, #200; Gabrielli, @200; Kloz, 
#125; Old Strad copy, #100, and many others. Four 
magnificent Stradivarius, Guarnerius and Amati very 
low. Send for our beautiful catalog of old violins 
(Free). Contains historical sketches of the old masters 
of Cremona and Brescia from 1540; illustrated; with 
fac-simile labels, also a descriptive list of old violins 
possessing the pure mellow tone, and_ costing from 
$25.00 to $5,000.00. A formal Certificate of Genuineness 
accompanies each violin. Monthly payments accepted. 
We will send severi! 


A SPECIAL OFFER. old violin’ on approval 


and allow ten days examination. 
LYON & HEALY, (8 Adams St., Chicago. 








STOP Your Asthma ; 


and Hay Fever 
and live during the summer like other folks. 
need of your 


LIS TEN ' suffering or 


r going © away 

for relief. Dr. Hayes, of Buffalo, cures : 

Asthma and Hay Fever to stay cured. 

Write for his book, which explains his sys 

tem of personal care and treatment by mail, 

and ask for Current Comments, No. 33. 
Address or call on 


Dr. HAYES, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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FOR g MEN OF BRAINS 


IGARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST.— 


These Cigars are manufactured under 
the most favorable climatic conditions and 
from the mildest blends of Havana to- 
bacco. If we had to pay the imported 
cigar tax our brands would cost double the 
money. Send for booklet and particulars. 


CORTEZ CIGAR CO., KEY WEST. 
WEBSTER DICTIONARY) 
FOR 14 CTS. 
Millions of Dictionaries. 
Dictionaries for the Millions. 
28,000 Words and Definitions. 
A WONDERFUL OFFER. 

In addition to being a complete and accurate Dic- 
tionary, this volume contains weights and meas- 
retin interest tables, discount, curiosities, world’s 

airs, history of colonies, postal information, feasts, 
Population, etc., etc. Send for this wonderful bar- 
£ain to-day, before supply is exhausted. 14 CENTS 

TAMPS will bring the Dictionary to you. 


C. WM. WURSTER, Dept. R, ITHACA, N. ¥-J 






























® GOUT & RHEUMATISM 


Usethe Great English Remedy 2 
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BLAIR’S PILLS 


Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c. & $1 
DRUGGISTS, or aaq William St., N. Y. 
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Pan-American Bible Study Congress 





EGINNING on Wednesday, July 17, 
and closing on Wednesday, July 
31, a series of meetings occupying 


B 





be presented a general view of the Bible, 
then the right use of the Bible in the 
home, the church, public and preparatory 


the forenoon of each day will be held in | schools, colleges, universities, and theolog- 


Buffalo, the purpose of which is to fur- 
nish an opportunity for all who love and 
xevere the word of God to freely exchange 
‘Views with reference to the betterment of 
Bible study. This im- 
plies that a fair and just 
comparison will be made 
of the various plans for 
Bible study that are now 
before the public, each to 
be considered _ strictly 
upon its merits. It im- 
plies also absolute free- 
dom of expression within 
the appropriate limits of 
such an occasion. It im- 
plies also that neither 
fear, favor, nor prejudice 
will come into the reck- 
oning in the conduct of 
the proposed Congress. 
This gathering will be 
unique, differing in essen- 
tial principles from the 
ordinary Sunday - school 
convention, whether local 
or international, as_ it 
will not be controlled or 
dominated by any organ- 
ized or _ ecclesiastical 
body and under no ob- 
ligations whatever to any denominational 
or other society related in any way to the 
general question of Bible study. The con- 
gress has no official relation to the Pan- 
American Exposition, its sessions being 
entirely distinct and apart from the Ex- 
position. Furthermore, it is in no sense 
a local enterprise, although the working 
board of managers is located in Buffalo, 
though acting in behalf of the entire 
country. Its original inception was out- 
side of Buffalo, and its large auxiliary 
board is made up of gentlemen from vari- 
ous parts of the country. No charge 
whatever will be made for admission, and 
all the sessions will be held in City Con- 
vention Hall, which has been provided 
for the holding of numerous conventions 
during the progress of the Exposition. 
A high ideal marked the origin of this 
direction has 





congress. The board of 
been firm in adhering to this ideal. A 


comprehensive and inclusive programme 
has been arranged, in which every method 
that seems to deserve recognition has 
been considered. The speakers who have 
been invited to prepare papers or ad- 
dresses and participate in the discussions 
have been chosen from the ranks of ex- 
perts in every instance, and the pro- 
gramme as arranged shows a definite and 
orderly succession of topics. First will 





Rev. C. R. Blackall 


Chairman Auxiliary Board 





ical seminaries. 

Comparison will follow of Bible schools 
abroad and those of our own country, 
with a view to present features which 
may be best adapted to 
success in. Bible~ study. 
The principles underlying 
gradation in Bible 
schools and the essential 
plans of Bible study in 
such schools next come 
under review. Then 
methods of teaching lit- 
tle children, followed by 
those for other grades, 
and a discussion of edu- 
cational principles ap- 
plicable to Bible schools. 
The training of teachers 
under various conditions 
and relations, the study 
of the Bible in large mis- 
cellaneous classes and in 
Jewish institutions, will 
be succeeded by consider- 
ation of the Bible in re- 
lation to missions. The 
final session will be de- 
voted to the future of 
Bible study, and_ brief 
addresses upon the per- 
sonal outcome of the congress, either to 
those who are present or to the commu- 
nity beyond. 

In the list of speakers are Professor 
Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D., of Yale Univer- 


sity; Richard G. Boone, Ph.D., Superin- | 


tendent of Public Schools, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; President C. J. Little, Garrett Bib- 
lical Institute, Evanston, Illinois; Presi- 
dent George B. Stewart, Auburn Theolog- 
ical Seminary; Professor R. W. Rogers, 
D.D., Drew Theological Seminary; Prin- 
cipal Elson J. Rexford, B.A., Montreal, 
Canada; President William R.- Harper, 


D.D., LL.D., University of Chicago; Pro- | 


fessor Herbert L. Willett, Ph.D., Univer- 
sity of Chicago; Rev. Alford A. Butler, 
Warden Seabury Divinity School, Min- 
nesota: Professor A. B. Bunn Van Ormer, 
Gettysburg College,- Pennsylvania; Pro- 
fessor Jesse H. Holmes, Swarthmore Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania; Walter L. Hervey, 
Ph.D., Examiner New York Board of Ed- 
ucation; W. W. White, D.D., Principal 
Bible Teacher’s College, Montclair, New 
Jersey; Bishop S. C. Breyfogel, D.D.; 
George U. Wenner, D.D.; Mr. Edwin F. 
See, Secretary Y. M. C. A., Brooklyn, New 
York; S. L. Brengle, Brigadier, Salvation 
Army, New York; and Mr. Charles Wa- 
ters and Hon. F. F. Belsey, of London, 
England. C. R. BLACKALL. 
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Yachting Matters 


ae 





N the only race so far sailed between 
I the Constitution and the Columbia, 

the latter was victorious. The mar- 
gin of victory was not very large, but the 
older boat won by 48 s. actual time, and 
as she will receive about 1 m. 23 s. al- 
lowance, the time measure of her triumph 
is approximately 2 m. 11 s. 

The progress made in building cup-de- 
fenders during the last decade and a half 
has been so marked and so uninterrupted 
that it gives us something like a shock 
now to see the old boat beat the new boat. 
Why this should be so is rendered plain 
by a review of the strides that have been 
made. The Puritan, when she had beaten 
the Genesta, was justly regarded as the 
fastest yacht of her class afloat. But 
the Mayflower, built the following year, 


although not an_ immediate success, 
proved faster. In the succeeding year the 
Volunteer distanced the Mayflower. Six 
years later came the Vigilant, which 
practically left the Volunteer out of 
sight. The Vigilant was just two years 


old when the Defender appeared, with at 
least 10 m. more speed over a 30-knot 
course, and in another four years came 
the Columbia to beat the Defender 10 m. 
In view of this extraordinary improve- 
ment, so great that the defender of 1899 
was able to beat the defender of 1885 
nearly, if not quite, an hour and a half 
over a 30-knot course, it is the most 
natural result that yachtsmen should ex- 
pect the latest boat to beat the last cham- 
pion. But there is a limit to attainable 
speed, and the rapidity of improvement 
may be taken as a measure—not very 
definite indeed, but still a measure—of 
our approach to it. It is not impossible, 
therefore, that Mr. Herreshoff has reach- 
ed his limit in the Columbia, but even 
should the Constitution prove faster, it 
is a foregone conclusion that he must 
reach his limit at no very distant day. 
Whichever of these two boats prove the 
faster in the end, there seems to be~no 





doubt that the Columbia is much faster 
this year than two years ago. Such a 
conelusion is warranted by the remark- 
able manner in which she sailed away 
from the Vigilant in the race for the 
Glen Cove cups on June 25. In a fair 
breeze over a 15-knot course she beat the 
latter 19 m. 55 s. actual time, equivalent 
to more than 40 m. over a 36-knot course. 
True, the older boat is now yawl-rigged, 
and consequently not as fast, except in 
heavy weather, as under sloop rig, but 
making due allowance for that fact, the 
inference is plain that the Columbia is 
now 30 m. better than the Vigilant. 

The new Shamrock has had threg trials 
with the old since her refitting, and in 
only one showed to advantage. It is only 
fair to state, however, that in the two 
encounters in which she finished astern 
of the old boat the conditions were not 
such as to give a fair test of the relative 
speed of the yachts. The wind was fluky, 
and the new boat was evidently “ out- 
lucked.” In the first trial, on the other 
hand, the wind was true, and she beat the 
old boat easily. There are indications 
that her canvas has been somewhat in- 
creased, as the gabled description of her 
new mast—whieh, by-the-way, has an im- 
movable topmast—makes it ten feet longer 
than the old stick. The old Shamrock, 
judged by her races with the yawls on the 
Clyde, does not seem to be much, if any, 
faster than she was in 1899, and the new 
boat must beat her very decidedly to 
come up to the pace of the Columbia, 
which has been visibly improved. 








“The Bick of the Moon” 


Postponed 
HE publication of S. R. Crockett’s 
new novel, “The Dark of the 


Moon,” announced to begin in this 
number of Harper’s WEEKLY has _ been 
postponed for a short period. 
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Financial =* 
Redmond, High Grade 
Ker £& Co.) lavestment 


BANKERS, *4: 
ts WALL 81, 8. Securities 
List of current offerings sent on app'io :tionm. 

Transact a gene.al banking bu:iuess 


Receive deposits subject to draft. Dividends 
and interest collected and remitted. Act as Fiscal 
Agents for and negotiate and issue louns of rail- 
roads, street railways, gas companies, ete. Securl- 
ties bought and sold on commission, Members of 
New York Siuck Exchange, 


Issue Travellers’ 


Letters of Credit 


available throughout the world. 
PHILADELPHIA CORRESPONDENTS: 
GRAHAM, KERR & COQ, 


Letters 
of 
Credit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 

BANKERS, No. 569 WALL STREET. 

Hugh Mac Rae 
& Co. 


Bills of Exchange bought 
and sold. Cable ‘Transfers 
to Europe and South Africa, 
Commercial and Travellers’ 
Letters of Credit. Collec 
tions made. International 
Cheques. Certificates of 
Deposit. 











Recommend the 
7% Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stocks of 


| BANKERS. Cotton Mills in the 

. | South for safety and 

| Investment for satisfactory in- 
Securities |terest returns. 





Invite correspondence. 


Wilmington, N. C. 


- HASKINS & SELLS 
Certified Public Accountants 
30 BROAD ST., NEW YORK 


204 Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Ill 


30 Coleman Street 
ndon, Cc. 





IF YOU WANT TO BE 
Popular 


Grand Imperial 
Champagne.... 


It is the highest priced 

AMERICAN WINE... 

Because it is the best 
For sale by all the leading 


Hotels, Cafes and Clubs 
Everywhere 





Price-lists of assorted cases on application. 


GERMANIA WINE CELLARS 
Hammondsport and Rheims, N. Y. 





If it isn’tan Eastman, itisn’ta Kodak 


KODAK 


quality and Kodak 
film quality have 
made the Kodak 
way the sure way 
in picture taKing. 





EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Catalogue free at the 
dealers or by mati, 


Rochester, N. Y. 





Ifitisn'’tan Eastman, itisn’ta Kodak 














cents ios 


25 a copy ” ” $2.2 yoar 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 








In Principle and 
Practice the 


PRESIDENT 
SUSPENDER 


is superior to any suspender 
made. Eve pair guaranteed. 
The genuine has “President” on 
the buckles. Trimmings can not 
rust, 0c, everywhere, or by mail. 
©. A. EDGARTON MFG, CO. 





Bex 271,S8hirley, Mass. 
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THE HERO OF THE WHEAT-FIELD 


Q. ‘Will the Farmer get his wheat harvested in time?” 


A. ‘Ask the Hired Man.” 








Slim 
a) 


Harper's Weekly 


Established 1823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s Ali! 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CO., 


Baltimore Md. 














lackawannaji 
Railroad |) 


This letter was written on a Lacawanna Railroad train traveling sixty miles an hour. The regularity of the hand 
writing testifies to the wonderful smoothness of the road-be1. 
POPULAR PAN-AMERILOAN EXPOSITION LINE between New York and Buffalo, with 
daily through cars between New York and Chicago, New York and St. Louis. 
rk; 289 Main Street. 





fekets and reservations at 429 and 1158 Hreadway, New Yo 
Buffalo; 108 Adams Street, Chicago; Eighth and Olive Streets, St. Louis 
The Lackawanna Railroad presents unexcelled locations and opportunities for industries 
and manufactories. General Offices, 26 Exchange Place, New York City. 
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EW TURKISH 
CIGARETTE 
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“~ drying latherg 





M89 SOLD EVERYWHERE 


Williams’ Shaving Stick, ° = 25c. 
Yankee Shaving Soap (Round or Square), 10c. 
ee ae Tablet, © = 25c. 
Swiss Violet Shaving Cream, = » 50c. 
Williams’ Shaving Soap (Barbers’), 6 Round 
. Cakes, 11b.,40c. Exquisite also for toilet. 


(Trial Size) Williams’ Shaving Tablet for 2c. stamp 
“ “ “ “ Stick ty 10c. “ 








of SILAVING Soaps 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Ct. 


LONDON PARIS DRESDEN SYDNEY 





| The only firm in the world making a specialty 








Beeman’s 
Fee ae The 
Original 


Pepsin 
Gum 


Cures Indigestion and Sea-sickness. 
All Others Are Imitations. 
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PORTABLE 
HOUSES . 


Hunters’ Cabins 
Children’s Play Houses 
Summer Cottages 
Automobile Houses 


Day MERSHON & MORLEY 


Saginaw, Michigan 
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EARL & WILSON'S 
| 





” COLLARS CUFFSRSHIRTS 


1k ee 
@ ‘| BEST IN THE WORLD. 








New York Central’s Grand Central Station, "2; 7507" © 











